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G GOD SAE THE KING. | 


VEN as these words are written flashes up the thought 

that they are not and cannot be adequate to the sad 

occasion for writing tothem. Not England merely, but 

the Empire, not the Empire only, but all the English- 

speaking world, not the English-speaking world ‘only, 
but all properly- “minded persons amongst the civilised races 
which people the globe, have watched in silent and solemn 
sorrow for news from the bedside at Osborne. For the woman 
who lay dying slowly there,:inch by inch, resisting death 
to the last moment with all the strength of a wonderful 
constitution, yet, thank God, not in any serious pain, was 
beloved and respected by all right-thinking people’ in the 
world, and even among the enemies of England (and there are 
unfortunately many such) there were few who did not feel that 
the Queen's life was a thing above all price to civilisation and to 
humanity. Once or twice during her long life foreign journalists, 
to whom nothing in heaven or earth was sacred, laid their 
profane hands upon the subject of the Queen, but they met with 
so colda welcome and with such warmth of righteous indignation, 
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that even they were made to feel that they had committed a 
grievous error. They had sinned against womanhood in its perfect 
manifestation ; they had insulted one who, as wife and widow 
and mother to her children, as the mother in the widest sense of 
all her subjects, and as the gentle mistress of a great Empire, 
was absolutely without flaw or blemish, and they were made t 
recognise the error of their ways. 

It were idle in a hundred times the brief space which 
can be allotted to the subject to attempt any complete 
enumeration of the achievements of the Queen during her 
long reign and her even longer life. Therefore we, for our 
part, are inclined to dwell principally on a few of her most 
characteristic virtues. First, and essentially, she was a woman 
to her heart’s core ; a woman in her devotion to her husband during 
their all too brief period of life together on earth; a woman 
in her tender cherishing of his memory; a woman in her 
devotion to her sons and daughters, and their’ sons and 
daughters to the third generation ; above all, a woman in the 
ready sympathy which she showed invariably to those who were 
brought face to face with the loss of those who were near and 
dear to them. A woman of sorrows and acquainted with grief— 
there is surely nothing unseemly in the quotation—she had borne 
more grief than can often have come to the lot of man or woman, 
and she therefore knew the better how to sympathise with 
others in their suffering and their distress. And she loved her 
people, and, to adapt a little those beautiful words of Mrs, 
Browning upon an infinitely smaller loss— 


‘*°Tis because she loved us so, 
Better than her kind will do 
Often man or woman, 
Give we back such love again 
As Queens seldom take of men.” 


True it is that the original words were written of a dog 
only, but they are beautiful beyond measure none the less, and 
the Queen, who had her faithful dog placed on her bed during 
the last week of her illness, would; havebeen the last to 
feel that there was anything unworthy’ in pressing them into 
service. 

Of her achievements two stand out above all others. © She 
purified the Court and through it Society, and she made our 
glorious Empire possible. If there be those still left who have not 
realised how great has been the influence of the Queen in this 
direction, let them turn once again to Thackeray’s ‘“‘ The Four 
Georges,” and then, after reading, reflect upon the vast difference 
between the tone of the Society therein pictured and that of our 
own day. It is, in a word, immense; and it is due not only to 
the personal example of the Queen whom we mourn, as children 
mourn a mother, but also to a strictness in punishing irregularities 
of which some persons have been known to complain. Now and 
again there has been to be read in the papers the announcement 
that this or that presentation had been cancelled; arid the hearts 
of the charitable, particularly of those who had done likewise and 
had not been found out, went out in sympathy to the offender. 
But more thoughtful persons were well aware that such stern 
measures were taken systematically, that the Queen herself studied 
the lists with care, and that when examples were made it was with 
the deliberate intention that they should be a terror to evildoers. 
Vice might flaunt itself more or less in public, but it found no 
home and no countenance in the Court of a Queen who was pure 
and good, who had an implicit faith in the value of religion and 
of morality; and the effect is, undoubtedly, a very great and 
precious improvement in the general tone of Society. 

Lastly, the Queen made the Empire. Since she ascended 
the throne in 1837 until the present day, there has been, as a 
writer in the ZYemps—who, oddly enough, happens to be an 
accomplished Irishman—has remarked aptly, a most remarkable 
and simultaneous growth in this country of the principles of 
democracy and monarchy. This country of ours, which was 
hers, is, by universal consent, the most free in the world; it is 
also the most loyal to its monarchs. No Republican, so-called, 
in any part of the world, enjoys the liberties of speech and action 
which are the birthright of an English subject as we do; no 
monarch of a civilised nation possesses more influence on the 
destinies of his people than the Queen used quietly and effectually. 
To her, beyond doubt, was due much of the measure of peace 
which Europe has enjoyed, for it is matter of common know- 
ledge now that she was in constant correspondence with contem- 
porary Sovereigns. And just because she was a noble woman, 
our brothers in the Colonies and in Canada looked towards her 
with that innate feeling of chivalrous respect and . tenderness 
which is part of the nature of every true man. It is to the 
standard of the Queen Mother no less than to that of the Mother 
Country that they have rallied in these days of stress and 
anxiety; and he who was the Prince of Wales succeeds to a 
glorious heritage consolidate with the imperishable cement of 
love and affection for the mother whom he deplores. So, having 
said ‘‘ God save the Queen ”’ for the last time, let us sing for the 
first time, in sorrow but in hope and in confidence, ‘‘ God save 
the King.” 
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PECULATION is not unnaturally rife as to the precise 
nature of the malady which, by ending the beneficent 
life of the Queen, has brought upon England such 
sorrow as her people could not realise before the blow 
had fallen. But there is no need for it; still less 

need for saying that the exertions, the public cares, and the 
domestic griefs of the last few months, have hastened the fatal 
day. The Queen died simply of old age, and at the very last, 
when the flame of the lamp was flickering fitfully, she was able 
to recognise her nearest and dearest. As has been well said, she 
“had lived longer, reigned longer, and worked harder” than any 
of her predecessors on the throne, and when insomnia began to 
attack her at Balmoral in the autumn the end could not long be 
postponed. She died, as she lived, a woman without fault and 
without reproach. 





In a Country Note it is legitimate to mention anything 
which is striking, interesting, or curious, as well as matters of 
importance; for these columns of Country LiFe are not 
necessarily rural, concerned with the country, but rather 
intended for consumption in the country, and for that matter 
in town also. No apology, therefore, is needed for a note or two 
founded upon a masterly review in the St. James’s Gazette of a still 
more remarkable work, the history of Chinese literature by Dr. 
Giles, who is Professor of Chinese at Cambridge University, a fact 
of which the mention compels the confession that we were totally 
unaware of the existence of this professorship. Probably, as in 
the case of the Professor of Celtic at Oxford, the pupils are few 
and far between, for Chinese is not a useful language to the 
ordinary Englishman, mainly because it is spoken by 400,000,000 
people, more or less, of whom he desires to see as little as 
possible personally. But about their annals there is an air of 
fossilised mystery which distinctly charms, and if the professor- 
ship existed merely for the endowment of research it would be 
justified by the book. 





_. Everybody knows, of course, that there is hardly a savage 
tribe which has not its myth concerning the Deluge, or some- 
thing like it. But the Chinese myth has a peculiar value, which 
may be theological as well as mythological. Thus spake the great 
Yi in the Hsia dynasty: ‘‘ The inundating waters seemed to 
assail the heavens, and in their vast extent embraced the mountains 
and overtopped the hills, so that people were bewildered and 
overwhelmed. I mounted my four conveyances (carts, boats, 
sledges, and spiked shoes), and all along the hills hewed down the 
woods, at the same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes 
how to get flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams 
throughout the nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I 
deepened the channels and canals, and conducted them to the 
streams, at the same time, along with Chi, sowing grain, and 
showing the multitudes how to procure the food of toil in addition 
to fresh meat. I urged them further to exchange what they had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated stores. 
In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the States 
began to come under good rule.” The importance and the 
Interest attaching to this very practical Chinese Noah is much 
enhanced by his date. The Hsia dynasty flourished in 2,205 B.c. ; 
of that comparatively modern fact in Chinese history there is no 
kind of doubt. But the accepted, or perhaps it would be better 
to say the conventional, date of the Biblical Deluge is not so very 
far from that date, and this fact suggests a very obvious train of 
thought, which is pretty, if not scientific. 


The topsy-turveydom, too, of Chinese ideas and methods of 
hinese thought and custom are well illustrated in sundry 
Maxims of Confucius. ‘* What you would not others should do 
Unto you do not unto them.” ‘Let loyalty and truth be 
Paramount with you.”’ ‘Riches and honour are what men 
desire ; yet except in accordance with right these may not be 
employed.” 
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Then, as to this, one would like to say, in imitation of 
the phrase frequently seen in the first column of the daily 
papers, ‘‘ Generals and War Office please copy,” from Sun 
Tzu’s “Art of War.” ‘If soldiers are not carefully chosen 
and well-drilled to obey, their movements will be irregular. 
. . . If their arms are not good, the soldiers might as well 
have none. If the cuirass is not stout and close set, the 
breast might as well be bare. Bows that will not carry 
are no more use at long distances than swords and spears. 
Bad marksmen might as well have no arrows. Even good 
marksmen, unless able to make their arrows pierce, might 
as well shoot with headless shafts. These are the oversights of 
incompetent generals. Five such soldiers are no match for 
one.” In fact, the Chinese recognised thousands of years ago the 
elementary fact, which British generals have not yet completely 
accepted, that the soldier who cannot shoot is simply live food 
for powder which, until it is consumed, must itself be fed. Not 
three years ago the present writer distinctly heard a commanding 
officer say ‘* 1 hate shooting men.” 





“The marvel, of course, is that a countless nation should have 
got so far in civilisation as these extracts and a thousand known 
facts show, and no further, and yet should not have gone back- 


‘wards. That dominant races should rise and fall, as those of 


Rome and Greece and Babylon did, seems to be an essential 
principle of social history. Again, that a highly-civilised people, 
such as the Aztecs, and some forgotten peoples whose monuments 
the late Mr. Theodore Bent discovered in various parts of Africa, 
should disappear into oblivion or relapse into barbarism, is not 
an uncommon event in history. But to the Chinese alone does 
it appear to have been said by destiny, ‘‘ Thus far shall ye go, 
and no further, and there stay.” 


They have their poets, too, and Li Po, the greatest of them, 
flourished in the eighth century of our era. He was not, 
perhaps, the sage of whom it was written : 


‘<If his mat was not straight he would not sit on it. 
He did not eat much; but when eating he did not converse. 
He required his sleeping-dress to be half as long again as his bod ',” 


nor are we told whether he wore long hair and affected strange 
garments; but with Dr. Giles for FitzGerald, and Li Po for 
Omar, Li Po was a poet of no mean ability. Here, as in the 
case of the Rubaiyat, the question is how much is Dr, Giles and 
how much Li Po. But, as with Omar and FitzGerald, it does 
not much matter, for the result is simply excellent : 


“ Homeward at dusk the clanging rookery wings its eager flight ; 
Then, chattering on the branches, all are pairing for the night. 
Plying her busy loom, a high-born dame is sitting near, 

And through the silken window-screen their voices strike her ear, 
She stops, and thinks of the absent spouse she may rever see again ; 
And late in the lonely hours of night her tears flow down like rain.” 


There was once a certain general who was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at a time when the administration of the War 
Office was bad—not so bad as it afterwards became, but bad 
enough in all conscience. He had the reputation of being a 
resolute man, and, so far as the inner working—the domestic 
life so to speak—of his office was concerned, he was determined 
there should be a clean sweep of all superfluous customs and 
clerks. Far from being a loafer himself, he resolved that he 
would have no loafers about him. The first day of his attendance 
in Pall Mall, he was annoyed to see a man strolling about the 
building leisurely, and with apparently nothing to do. ‘ What 
are you doing ?” said the commander-in-chief. ‘* What depart- 
ment do you belong to, eh?” ‘Oh, any department I think 
wants me. You see, I’m like most of ’em here. I loaf in about 
eleven o'clock, take a look round, and then go out to lunch. 
Then, if I’ve nothing to do, I take the rest of the day off!” 
“Indeed. Do you come every day by any chance?” ‘No, of 
course not. About once a week, unless there’s anything special 
to be done?” ‘ Might I ask who you are?” (taking out a note: 
book).” ‘ Yus, I’m the clock-winder. S’long.” 


Good business sense has not always marked -our dealings 
with possible traitors in the colonies of the Cape and Natal, 
probably because in the former area our administrators are 
hampered by sedition in high places. Lut an unpretending 
notice to the owners of horses in Cape Colony, which horses it is 
the aim of the Boer raiders to seize, and of Cape disloyalists to 
let them seize, and then, while helping the enemy, to claim 
compensation from us, is a finished specimen of practical 
wit: “All horses brought into the British camp will be 
paid for; but any horses not brought in remain on the farms at 
owners’ risk.” It is short and sweet ; not even a Bond member 
or a Little Englander can take exception to it. So the horses are 
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brought in; or if the Cape Boer wants to help his friends he has 
to do so at his own expense. 

It is a pleasant contrast to turn to the scenes in that new 
and better ‘‘ Wales across the sea,’’ New South Wales to wit, 
and the other colonies of Australasia, in their warm and eager 
welcome of their guests from the old country, come to see the 
coming of age of the colonies in their great federation. What 
struck the Imperial troops most was the ‘ profound peace”’ which 
all that great continent enjoys. At Brisbane 100,000 people 
came to see them, and organised fétes and sports in their honour. 
The meeting of these “‘hands across the sea’’ on such an 
occasion, the visit of men from the weary and war-worn old 
world to the new world of the South ‘all at play,” except the 
brave young men who are going over the seas to help us, is 
touching and dramatic. 

That is not quite a nice article in the Daily Telegraph giving 
the plain story, not a grumble either, of how some 200 young 
men went up to Great George Street to present themselves as 
candidates for the Yeomanry. The first day the door was shut, 
with a notice that the office was not ready, so the men wandered 
about or went home. Next day it was not ready either, so they 
went to others that were, such as Baden-Powell’s recruiting 
office. And when they did find someone at home they had to 
pay five shillings for the preliminary medical examination. It 
sounds like a bogus registry office. 





More than once in these notes we have laid emphasis on the 
value of a pigeon post in isolated places of our dominions. How 
much anxiety would not have been spared us had such a post 
been in operation from Peking to the coast only the other day! 
True, Peking is not in our dominions, but we suppose that even 
the Chinese would not object to a pigeon post in connection with 
the Embassies. Our own authorities seem to grow more and 
more alive to the value of the carrier pigeon. Recently the 
French are said to have established, or to be in course of estab- 
lishing, a pigeon post from Tonkin, sending out two “ experts” 
(if that be not too large a word for the men who are to train the 
pigeons to fly in the desired lines of communication) and a 
hundred pairs of homers. Probably a very little help and 
encouragem nt from the Government would induce many 
residents in isolated places to undertake, of their own initiative, 
the starting and the management of such pigeon posts, which 
might be of incalculable value in the unforeseen hour of peril 
when telegraph wires might be cut and all other means of com- 
munication with the outer world interrupted. 





No good purpose would be served by disguising the fact that 
the commercial outlook is at present not of a satisfactory kind. 
The boom that began in 1896 apparently reached its climax in 
1899, and in 1g00 there was an appreciable return towards 
depression, while the mid-January Trade Reports are almost 
without exception adverse. The totals do not come out so badly 
for last year, because the extraordinary activity in the mining 
business obscured the slackness elsewhere. In nearly every 
other calling there was less to do, the number of workmen 
unemployed in specific crafts running up as far as six per cent. 
and seven per cent., and little prospect of improvement. Coal 
has fallen in price, and the meaning is that it is less required in 
furnace and engine-room and steamer; railway dividends are 
going down, and in a busy time this never happens. Clearly 
we are in for a harder time than we have experienced for many 
years. One of the interesting questions to decide is how far the 
change is due to the war. It was a South African movement 
that started the boom, and no doubt the closing or partial 
closing of the gold mines has had a bad effect. Yet in economic 
history lean years succeed fat years so regularly that we douot 
if it be necessary to go beyond the inevitable reaction for a 
satisfactory cause. 





If an array of influential presidents could make an organisa- 
tion successful, that for disseminating the principles of right 
poultry-breeding ought not to bea failure. On Saturday, at 
Newport, a meeting was held to inaugurate an island branch, of 
which the Princess Henry of Battenberg has promised to 
become the head. The Duke of York is president of the Norfolk 
branch, and Princess Christian of the Windsor and Maiden- 
head branch. One can only hope that such a galaxy of rank 
and fashion will exercise the expected influence on poor cottagers 
and small holders, and make them attend to their chickens. At 
the same time it may not be amiss to point out that the whole 
affair is a matter of business pure and simple. People will take 
to breeding poultry fast enough if they can be convinced that 
money is to be made out of it; and though it is extremely 
amiable and well-meant of these ladies and gentlemen to interest 
themselves in the matter, the society will do well to remember 
that the strongest of all incentives is the certainty of making 
a profit. What is really needed is a strong union of London 
grocers willing to buy and sell English eggs. 
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The recommendation of the Irish Inland Fisheries Com. 
mission, that a central hatchery be established in each of the 
four provinces, under control of a Fishery Board, isa move in the 
right direction, if for no other reason than because it shows a 
recognition of the need of legislation and action. But we have 
more than a doubt whether the hatcheries of themselves are 
likely to do much good without some measures for the protection 
of the results of the hatching from the poaching, and more 
especially from the over-netting which is the bane of the salmon 
both in Ireland and in Britain. The hatchery, no doubt, is a 
means that ought not to be neglected, but the crying evil on 
almost every river is over-netting, and until that is controlled 
other measures are not likely to do any appreciable good, 
Pollution, impure draining, and poaching all add their little quota 
to the salmon’s decrease, but the evil wrought by all these 
together is probably not to be put into comparison with the 
destruction done by excessive netting. 


In the course of a most interesting address to the Edinburgh 
Field Naturalists Club, that fine sportsman and_ naturalist, 
Mr. Tom Speedy, had a great many notable remarks to make 
about the badgers. Here, for instance, is what he has to say of 
their food: ‘The presence of badgers in a district is soon 
discovered by the wasp bikes being dug up, the comb scattered 
all round, and the young wasps picked out. There is no 
mistaking their footprints, which resemble those of a miniature 
bear. They appear to be omnivorous, eating anything that 
comes in their way. I have trapped them with eggs as a bait, 
and also with part of arabbit. I have noticed half-chewed wheat 
in their droppings, and I have found that in confinement they 
become exceedingly fat on dog’s ordinary food.” 


As the paper has not been much noticed, we venture to make 
another quotation on a point in which our readers are sure to be 
interested: ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Paterson of Rutherford, possesses 
a number of badgers, already referred to, three generations 
having been bred in captivity. Finer pets I never saw. They 
are very tame, eating out of my hand, but they are very shy if 
anything unusual attracts their attention. In a recent visit I 
tried to photograph them, but this was by no means easily 
accomplished. Mr. Paterson informed me that the operation 
would have been managed with less difficulty during the long 
summer days, but as the time for hibernation approaches they 
become restless, excited, come out little, and scarcely eat any 
food. In summer they eat a great quantity of food, but for four 
months in winter hardly any, lying dormant most of the time.” 





By a most regrettable printer’s error the excellent portrait 
of Lady Susan Beresford, which appeared in the issue of 
Country Lire dated January 12th, and which was taken by 
Messrs. Chancellor and Son, of 55, Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublin, was credited to Messrs. Lafayette. 








7H GALLAD.. . 
OF GOOD 


WHEN you're breathing hot-house odours, and the table gleams and groans, 
When you're calling brother Saxons ‘* Mr. Smith” and ‘‘ Mr. Jones,” 
When the eyes of women sparkle, when the twinkling candles shine— 

You may fill your cut-glass thimbles, like a doctor’s dose, with wine. 

You may sip the precious liquor while you air your city views, 

While you turn your rings, and shuffle with your patent-leather shoes, 

And your wit will flash and glitter, but (I whisper i’ your lug) 

When you’re under God’s blue heaven you’ll want something in a mug. 
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Something in a mug, Saxon, 
Bitter, cold, and foaming, 
Stuff to hail the morning sun 
And consecrate the gloaming ; 
Let the politicians rave, 
Let the faddists bicker, 
Up with jolly pewter pots— 
And down with England’s liquor ! 


When the sunlight’s on the meadows, when the cattle seek the brook, 
When the rigid elms are vocal with the argufying rook, 

When you mark the firefly tremble, when you hear the beetle boom, 
You won’t care a fig for wine, lad, you'll not ask for lordly room ; 
But your throat is parched and dusty, and your brow begins to scorch, 
See ! the white-washed inn is yonder ; there’s a settle in the porch, 
Where the honeysuckle dreameth to the drowsy hum of bees, 

Where a man may drink man’s liquor, like a god, and be at ease ! 


Something in a mug, brother, 
Stuff that will not hurt ’un, 
Crested amber, British ale, 
Shakespeare’s honest Burton ! 
Let the banquet-loving loon 
O’er his wine-glass titter, 
We'd not give for all his wine 


Half a pint o’ bitter! HAROLD BEGBIE. 
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THE VILLA EDEN. AT SALCE. 
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VIEW FROM GARDEN, LOOKING SOUTH. 


N the heights of Salce, a small village above Belluno, 
stands the Villa Eden. Its owner, the possessor 
of a lovely garden in Venice—of which a notice 
appeared in Country Lire on the 21st of last 
July—bought the villa that now bears his name a few 

years ago,and comes to it in the hot summer months, when the heat 
and mosquitoes and scirocco of Venice make this latter place a 
somewhat trying residence. The villa at Salce stands high, 
overlooking to the south the valley of the Piave, and com- 
manding a view of that river as it winds along in its wide 
gravelly bed till it is lost behind the hills that surround Feltre. 
The position of the villa is unique. In every direction a 
panorama of valleys and mountains meets the eye, and the 


“~ 


THE HOUSE AND 


wooded slopes and pastures that fill in the middle distance lend 
to the scene a sense of smiling prosperity and softness con- 
trasting forcibly with the stern grandeur of the mountains 
around. 

This corner of North Italy is but little known to the 
majority of English travellers, who hasten by on their way to the 
Dolomites and the Cadore without stopping to realise the 
glorious scenery they have here at their very feet. The grand 
range of the Julian Alps on the northern side of the country, and 
separating Italy from Austria, forms the chief feature in this 
beautiful landscape; while a lower line of hills on the other side 
of the river completes the setting of the picture. The distance 
between these two ranges of mountains is considerable, and 
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gives a feeling of breadth and space to this 
part of the valley, which enhances its beauiy 
to no small extent. 

The Villa Eden, built at the end ot the 
seventeenth century, passed through the hands 
of several of the leading families of Belluno 
before Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Eden came to 
inhabit it; and the original plan of the house, 
which is still in existence, shows that its first 
owner’s idea had been to build it on a far 
larger scale than has been brought about. 
The house, that is now just a fine square block 
of masonry, was designed originally to have two 
wings, with a carriaze drive through handsome 
iron gates and railings up to the front door, 
which faces east by south. Want of means 
probably hindered the execution of this design ; 
but its non-accomplishment leaves no cause for 
regret, for the building of to-day is all-sufficient 
for effect and comfort, and is at the same 
time suggestive of perfect proportion and 
completeness. This effect is still further 
maintained by a handsome stone portico which 
the present owner erected some three or four 
years ago on the south-east side, having been 
fortunate enough to find just what was required 
as to date and style in an antiquarian shop in 
Venice. The portico also serves as a kind ot 
ante-room to the house; tea is sometimes taken 
here, and cn a summer’s night it is a delightful 
place to sit in, looking away to a sloping lawn 
of grass enclosed in stiff hedges of hornbeam, 
while the heavens above are tremulous with 
myriads of stars all set in the light and glory 
that can only be found in an Italian sky and in 
the glow of an Italian summer. 

A magnificent lofty hall, or sala, with a ceiling 
of broad rafters, runs the length of the whole nouse; and the 
sitting-rooms, dining-room, and offices open out from this sala on 
either side. The floor is of polished wooden boards; the walls are 
simply white-washed, and serve in this way to show to advantage 
the numerous water-colour drawings that adorn them, and which 
have nearly all been done by Mr. Frederic Eden in his travels 
far and wide in Europe and the East. This sala is arranged as a 
comfortable sitting-hall, and is a pleasant spot to take refuge 
in when the midday sun streams full on house and garden, 
compelling one perforce to seek shelter from its fierce rays. But 
though an Italian summer, even in the mountains, is always hot, 
it is not overpoweringly so in this part of the country, and the 
charm of a continued outdoor life can be indulged in to the full at 
Salce. The little village is perched some 1,200ft. above the sea- 
level; every breeze that is wafted up the valley is caught on its 
heights, and however hot the midday hours may be, the evenings 
and mornings are always cool. 

The garden lies on the south side of the house, and is all 
enclosed and framed in cut hedges of hornbeam and of box. 
Immediately below the house lies a square terraced patterre, 
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symmetrically laid out with formal beds, and bright with 
gaillardias, zinnias, coreopsis, salvias, and other gaudy blossoms, 
and fragrant with heliotrope, petunias, nicotianas, and sweet 
shrubs. Parallel with this garden, but separated from it bya 
low, wide hedge of box, is a broad grass alley that might serve 
as a bowling green, and flanked on either side by a herbaceous 
border wherein are ranged an infinity of lovely plants and 
flowers. The background is formed of dahlias, sunflowers, white 
and pale pink cosmos, cannas, tritomas, and other high-growing 
plants, while gladiolas, funkias, delphiniums, Michaelmas daisies, 
Japanese anemones, and the like fill up the spaces, and offer a 
vision of dazzling beauty and harmony. This part of the garden 
is protected from the north bya hornbeam hedge, cut. in trim 
shape, with full green pompons at intervals, which impart an air 
of becoming dignity and neatness to the scene. On the south 
side the garden is topped by a high bastion that separates the 
house and grounds from the fields below, and that supports the 
land against slips that might occur in the seasons of heavy rain— 
generally late in autumn—or in winter, when the snow lies on 
the ground to a depth sometimes of over 3ft. 

At the end of the bowl 

ing green, and level with the 
herbaceous border on the south 
side, stands a small summer- 
house built by Mr. Eden, 
whence he has drawn most 
of the sketches which illustrate 
this article. The views from 
this spot are glorious. Right 
in front lies the valley of the 
Piave, with the river winding 
through it like a_ silver ser 
ent; on the right-hand side 
rise the Alps in stern and 
lofty grandeur, forbidding the 
eye to wander beyond the 
l.mit they have imposed, and 
hardly even allowing the’ mind 
to roam in imagination as t 
the worlds that lie, on the 
other side. Turning  agaill 
northward, the view extends 
over the town of Belluno toa 
whole range’ of hills in the 
background, that stand like 4 
vast shell encircling the whole 
in a wide embrace, and form 
ing a fortress of rock a® 
mountain that would seem # 
defy even Time itself. 

To live in the midst .d 
such scenery is a perpetual de 
light—a delight that is not 
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confined to the owners of this 
English home, but which finds 
expression in constant acts of 
courtesy and hospitality to all 
Italians and Anglo-Saxons who 
have the good fortune to obtain 
admission to the Villa Eden at 
Salce. 
ALETHEA WIEL. 
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FEATHERED THERMOMETERS. 


ANUARY 21st. — Birds’ 
habits make an excellent 
thermometer. When you 
look out of the window 
and see the fieldfares in 
the garden, you must’ put 

on an overcoat before you go out, 
and, if they do not fly away when 
you suddenly emerge from the side 
door, you may know that the frost 
holds and there will be skating if 
they grow 1oleg. tamer. And every 
kind of bird has its own way of 
registering temperature. Thus the 
linnzts crowding to join the sparrows on the corn-stacks, and assorted 
titmice’ ‘squabbling round the hanging cocoanut and lumps of suet on the 
lawn, indicated a frost on Wednesday last; but the very next day saw 
the tonitits, devoted couples of little blue atoms, quarrelling about sites for 
nests in the orchard instead, and the linnets were scattered afield, combining 





THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


might wonder that they should be able to find anything on the bare ice 
But they are always very busy, pecking to this side and that as they 
walk along, so no doubt they find plenty of smail atoms of food which 
were floating on the water and caught in the first film of ice. Indeed in 
open weather it must often be very tantalising for the birds who see food 


with the search for dropped grass seeds with careful investigation*of the furze lying on the water, but have not, like swallows, the skill to pick it off. 
soms, clumps where they nested last summer. Most birds, with the exception of those as much at home on water as on 
sweet land, seem to avoid the very smallest risk of drowning, and this is the 
bya DANDY FINCHES, more strange as all, or nearly all, are good swimmers when put to it. I 
: ; ? have, however, seen a starling deliberately settle on water to eat something, 
7 “ying eee = sag enng oo iy. ope se —— and rise again with as much ease apparently as a duck; while a few years 
COM es ae oar > ¥ seleres ae } ei ms ype nae : Rilo i he a i ago, on the Thames near Richmond, there were a number of domestic 
~ ey : > . aVv av: > ¢ ~ . . . . . . 
s and re eta agtdleaealle iad aps Salasite apse. dn: wile ag fille niengy 4 ee pacag tie gee pigeons which had perfectly learned the trick of settling in mid-stream, where 
white each hedge you pass. And the cock greenfinch is no mean bird to look at they floated like gulls _ 
owing when the coxcombry of spring is on him, gleaming yellowish green among the 
irs ruddy hawthorn berr’es, and wearing his wings and tail just enough expanded to THE WactaiL’s Habits, Goop AND Bap. 
AISIES, let you see the smart black and yellow contrast of his sexual finery. The cock 3 - 
ffer a : é é ; cae For a full week now, however, the pond has been clear of ice, and the 
chaffinch, too, with blue crest raised, pink breast puffed out, and wings ever so h ; ght 3 2 : 
ard ‘ : A chaffinch is away in the orchard prospecting for a site for a nest, while the 
arden little drooped, to spread out the white splash that he wears so proudly, like 2 pete rer d. j a a ae ig Pi or 
trim knight-errant with lady’s favour on his sleeve, is a very different bird from that wagtail runs round and round the pond, smpationtiy Gisting mis ten Densues se 
: _ ati Aes y : f : very little that is edible comes ashore, and insects are few and far between. A 
an air modestly active little person that we almost mistook for a sparrow, hunting for little 1 } I é bulb aol bl h iL will 
a Sl a Ae eaten iat, hy ateliin tacae ittle ater, when the spring bulbs are beginning to” oom, u e wagtal wi 
south si al er bias . adjourn to the garden and, for reasons best known to himself, will pick holes in 
2S a Tiepe on Ice ann WATRE. the sloping ie vee hase eure Ang the en — wins of 
ts the cocoon, or merely pe e, becaus can'just manage to do so, by standing 
rain— ___ Another habit of the chaffinch, and more conspicuously of the water wagtail, on tiptoe, and the sparrow cannot, who shall say? But it is a pity that mischief 
es ta in frosty weather is to glean food from the surface of the ice ; and you may often of any kind should be brought home to so cheery and dapper a _ person. 
see both birds flitting lightly fom one part of a frozen pond to another and Nothing seems to make the wagtail really sad, not even the recollection 
back again, as they are disturbed by skaters, On the ice they walk with care, of the young cuckoo which it had to bring up last year; but when April 
bowl. for even small birds do not care to slip up oftener than is necessary, and one is passing into May he will surely be growing a little anxious as to what kind 
th the of a child he is going to have this 
south year. 
nmet- THE SWANs’ RENEWAL OF Love. 
Eden, But that is a long time off, and 
most just now every day without frost 
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means another peg in the score of 
spring, with more gnats in the air 
and more time to fight with that 
other wagtail who lives behind the 
barn. And the swans feel the change 
coming, too, for this week they have 


| = recommenced their scurrying flights, 
1 side side by side, along the surface of the 
and water, These are the first indica- 
ig the tion of the swans’ renewal of love. 
1 the Not that they are not always a 
1, and devoted couple. Threaten ore, and 
mind the other will always hiss at you; 
and when one takes a flat-footed 

as (0 stroll away from the water the other 
n the always waddles close behind. But 
agalll that might have been only the staid 
xtends affection of o!d Darby and Joan. 
o toa Now, there is something in the air 
nthe which gives Joan, in Darby’s eyes, 
like a all the bloom of her beautiful youth 
hole again; and he, as he fluffs his 
Ww wings and sails proudly round her, 
form why, Joan never saw him looking 
and younger and handsomer ; and then, 
em 0 as they raise their heads and look 
into each other’s eyes, they read each 

dst of other’s thoughts, and by mutual 
ral de impulse they race together, as they 
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used to do, from one end of the 
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pond to the other, almost hand in hand, for the stroke of their quick wings keeps 
time, and the tips of their pinions almost touch as they strike the water. 


THE SAME OLD SONG IN DIFFERENT Keys. 


Large ripples that are almost waves go splashing to the banks, driving the 
wacgtail a little farther back, and causing all the ducks to raise a chorus of 
joyful sympathy. They feel just like the swans, too, but express it differently, 
so does the rook on the old poplar, who has overlooked the whole performance, 
for he is bowing low, with wings and tail half spread, and emitting with each 
bow a queer kind of guttural croak which ends in falsetto. But he is not ill ; he 
is sin ing—the same song that the nightingale will come over the seas to sing to 
us later, in another bird language. Tne carrion crow sings for love, too, and his 
top note is even more comical than the rook’s. 


Crows 1N DISGUISE OF ROoKs. 


When corvine birds are numerous one gets into the habit of dividing all 
their gatherings into ‘‘ rooks ” and ‘ hoodie crows,” unless the cheerful ejacula- 
tions of jackdaws proclaim their presence also ; but this classification omits the 
carrion crows, which are really much commoner than we suppose. It is so easy 
to separate the black rooks from the black and grey hoodie crows, that one 
readily ignores the other crow, which is even blacker than the rook. But now, as 
the pairing time draws near, you are reminded of the presence of the carrion 
crows by often seeing a pair of birds flying off together, one black and grey, an 
unmistakable ‘‘ crow,” and the other black asa rook. This does not mean that 
a rook and a crow have struck up a friendship, but that a hoodie crow has paired 
—as they very o'ten do—with a carrion crow, and it therefore follows that 
among the other ‘‘rooks” must be many legitimate pairs of carrion crows. By 
cunning manipulation of field-glasses you can easily place the fact beyond 
hypothesis, and it is worth bearing in mind when one hears criminal charges, 
which are prima facie improbable, brought against the rook. Many a corpse of 
the ** farmer’s friend ”—not that he is always the farmer’s friend, all the same— 
dangles on a string for offences committed by the carrion crow. 


LOOTING THE TURNIPS. 


One grievous offence—besides pulling corn-stacks to pieces—the rooks do 
commit, and that is drilling conical holes in turnips, which holes get filled with 
rain-water, which freezes and then thaws again, the result being a rotten turnip 
later on. But, really, the turnip appeals to so many tastes that the actual 
criminality of the rook in this regard is only a modest percentage of the 
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responsibility attributed to him. That he does eat the turnips you can easily 
prove by visiting a rookery and examining the pellets, mainly composed of 
turnip fibre, which litter the ground beneath; but the partridge has a shrewd 
way with turnips also, and so has the hare, while rabbits so stuff themselves with 
the succulent tissue that they can hardly get into their holes after a visit to a 
turnip-field. So, at least, the farmer says, when he feels inclined for an after. 
noon’s rabbit shooting. Another enemy of the turnip is the common rat, and 
he is not content with cheap vegetarianism on the spot, but judiciously lays up 
a store of small turnips for consumption in hard times. When you dig outa 
rat’s hole from the hedge of a turnip-field, you can tell by the size of the stored 
vezetables that a 3in. root is as much as a rat cares to carry. 
INSECTS ARE ‘ OFF.” 

January is perhaps the worst of all months for the entomologist. In the 
matter of butterflies and moths Nature seems to have made her last effort with the 
December moths that flutter about our orchards in search of their winsless 
sweethearts, and to be unable to start again until February, when several species 
are due. One or two hibernating butterflies may always be expected in green 
winters as evidence of ‘*the abnormal mildness of the season”; but with these 
exceptions the enthusiastic insect collector must content himself in January with 
digging for chrysalids at the foot of park trees, searching for caterpillars under 
moss and lichen, and waiting for better times, unless, indeed, he investigates 
ponds and streams, where a mixed bag of curious items may still be 
made. For those who do not pursue insects for choice, the entomology 
of January consists of one or two house-flies out of season, a few woodlice— 
which are “insects” to the unscientific—in the cellar, ‘and plenty of gnats 
in apple-rooms and outhouses. As a ‘‘ collection” these would not look 
exhilarating. 

Better times are coming, however. Starlings, robins, hedge-sparrows, and 
thrushes sing daily, and all their song is of spring. It cannot come, of course, 
for a long time yet, and we shall have many wintry relapses—perhaps the 
ground will be hard with frost again when these lines are printed—but though it 
may throw back vegetation generally, cold weather cannot quite take away what 
earlier sunshine has given any more than it can unbloom those violets picked 
before the frost, and still fragrant on the study table. Besides, you have 
only to walk in the garden and see how both flowers and vegetables, 
which flopped to the ground when the frost fixed its teeth into their tissues, 
are cheerfully pushing upwards again as though nothing to speak of had 
happened. E. K. R. 








A PRICKLY FAMILY. 


HEN Tom the Water Baby had been stealing 
sweets and telling stories, he came out “all over 
prickles’’ on the next Sunday when he wanted to 
sit on the good fairy’s lap and be told stories. 
The baby hedgehogs here shown are probably 

more fondly regarded by their mamma the longer and stronger 
their prickles grow. But it certainly does seem all against 
Nature that any young creatures should be so spiny and spiky 
that their mothers cannot cuddle them, caress them, or take 
them to their bosom. It is a fact that young porcupines cease 
to be suckled by their mothers when the quills begin to grow on 
their heads, and we suppose that the same thing happens with 
young hedgehogs. When the young porcupines are born, the 
quills are all just under the -- 

skin. The young hedgehogs 
in the charming pictures here 
shown belonged to different 
broods—one was photographed 
on June 15th and the other on 
June 21st—and both consisted 
of five brothers and _ sisters. 
This is the usual number, 
though sometimes the litter con- 
sists of six. 

Tschudi, the Swiss natu- 
ralist, who knew more about 
hedgehogs than most people, 
says that the female produces her 
young in June, and that these are 
born blind, white, and sometimes 
with no spines, sometimes with 
short spines, soft and lying flat. 
It is just possible that there may 
be the same variation in young 
‘‘urchins ’’ as in human infants, 
and that, if spikes represent 
hair, some are born with the spikes visible, though soft. But 
variation of this kind is not usual in any class of animal. 
Those shown on this page were quite bare and smooth when 
born. Like the doe rabbit, the sow hedge-pig makes a nest in 
which the young may lie warm during the early days of help- 
lessness. These particular Hedge-piglings squeaked incessantly 
at the age of eight days, and made no attempt to roll up when 
handled. It will be seen that their spines are nearly white at 
first, and get gradually darker as they grow older. In this 
picture they look like overgrown gooseberries or ‘‘ sea-mice.” 

The really beautifui hedgehog’s nest here shown is a 
highly creditable piece of architecture. By using a magnifying- 
glass it is possible to see of what it is made—ivy leaves, beech 
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leaves, nettle stems and leaves, dead grass of various kinds, dead 
bindweed, and some broad-leaved plant, which may be either 
grass or wheat leaves. It is rather odd that so awkward and 
cumbrous an animal should be able to collect the stuff for a nest 
of this kind. It is much better made than that in which the 
hedgehogs hibernate in winter. When the young are about a 
fortnight old they are very nearly as spiky as their mother. 
The quills are then brown, sharp, and closely set.., Moreover, 
they have learnt the two great lessons which denote that the 
hedge-pigling has now entered on what we may call man’s, or 
hog’s, estate. It never squeaks, and it rolls up~as soon as you 
look at it. They have still a nest to which they go during the 
day. But, unfortunately, though they have old faces, with 
serious wrinkles across their 
noses, they have young stomachs, 
and often are so hungry, after 
they cease to draw their susten- 
ance from their mother, that they 
must go out by day and geta 
mouthful. I once met a family 
out on an excursion of this kind 
in Yorkshire, in the reclaimed 
fen near Doncaster. It was a 
blazing hot day, and the very 
grass in the marsh was warm. 
Among this long grass, by theside 
of a hedge, several youngsters 
of about the size of those shown 
in the picture were seeking food. 
One had found a cast snake's 
skin, and was trying to eat the 
dry and horny morsel. The 
old mother had accompanied 
them as a matter of duty, 
but lay rolled up in a tight 
ball close by, as a kind of 
protest against such unprofessional conduct as eating in broad 
daylight. 

In the evening I have watched them feeding. The old 
hedgehog takes them into a meadow, where they hunt for snails 
and worms, turning over every leaf and looking for slugs under 
it. Tschudi says that they catch mice. How do they manage 
todoso? Also that they catch moles, seizing them when they 
come up to the surface of their run. The hedgehog’s teeth are 
quite as carnivorous as those of any beast of prey. But noone , 
likes to set him among the criminal classes exactly. The fact 
is he is on the border line, and only does this sort of thing when 
he falls into temptation—that is, generally speaking. This is 
rather an involved sentence, showing how difficult it is to do 
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7. A. Metcalf 


special pleader for the hedgehog. He will eat partridges’ and 
pheasants’ eggs. Per contra, he does not look for.them, but 
only says, when he finds a nest, ‘‘eat and be thankful.’ Last 
summer, near Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, the gardener at 
a house outside the village heard a chicken screaming in the 
night. He got up, went down, and then and there found a hedgehog 
eating a chicken which it had killed. This is the worst case | 
have heard of, and it is authentic. Other creatures manage to 
eat hedgehogs, for their skins are often found turned inside out, 
exactly as that of the extinct horny-skinned mylodon is turned 
inside out at the Natural History Museum. It is done in the 
case of the hedgehog as neatly as a coster turns a rabbit-skin 
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inside out, and is done, I believe, by stoats, and perhaps by 
foxes. A man who kept ferrets in Berkshire used to give them 
hedgehogs to eat, and they always turned the skins inside out in 
this way. The question suggests itself whether the mylodon’s 
skin may not have been turned inside out by some beast in the 
same way. Foxes manage to make the hedgehogs unroll, and 
adopt a very curious means to do so. Dogs also hunt them 
eagerly, but cannot open them. A correspondent of the Field 
offers to take any number of hedgehogs, ‘‘ up to a thousand,” at 
his place in Devonshire, as he ‘thinks they would do good 
there.” One wonders what experiment he can have in 
view. C. J. Cornisu. 
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Mr. W ARWICK’S FI€ELD-TRIAL KENNEL. 


k. WARWICK has only for a short period sent his dogs 
to field trials, but since he got fairly started his 
kennel -has been represented at nearly every one of 
those events heid in this country, and he has in it 
winners on the Continent too. .The annual numbers 

of field trials have grown so very much of late years that we are 
now in a fair way of rivalling America in that respect. There, for 
many years, they have had a great many such events, but 
they also have more reason for them; for, although in this 
country many shooters never see a pointer or a setter, one or the 
other is an absolute necessity to the American user of the 
scatter gun. It is not, therefore, ‘to: be wondered at that 
Americans should out-distance England in the range of their 
field trials, which extend from Robin’s Island, close to New 
York, to California, but it would be a wonder if they had not 


better dogs than we have in England, by virtue of the numbers 
bred. Certainly they started with the best strains of both pointers 
and setters, and when they began it was all that the very best of 
the imported dogs could do to beat the native races of * yaller 
dogs.” It cannot be said, therefore, that American shooters are 
beginners in the breeding of “ smell dogs,” although it is not much 
over a quarter of a century since they imported their first field- 
trial winning blood from England. In much of America the 
plan of shooting over dogs differs so remarkably from our methods, 
that it would be a great wonder if it did not have a permanent 
influence on the character of their dogs. There is no such thing 
there as taking a big team of dogs out and relying upon fresh 
ones every hour, or if any such thing occurs it is the exception 
and not the rule. 

The plan adopted in the districts best suited for the 
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preservation of the highest instincts and muscular development 
of dogs in America is that of shooting from waggons. 
spring waggons these are, which follow the dogs all day, 


and from which the shooters descend when 
they have driven up as near as they think 
desirable to the point. In these districts the art 
of finding game is not entirely “‘ nose,”’ but nose 
and eyes combined. The dog which started 
to quarter, as we understand the term, would 
be clean out of it. But although the method 
of going for the likely country with a high head, 
and following out a faint scent, would never do 
at our field trials, nor on the well-stocked 
moors where the scent of grouse is never out 
of the nostrils of the dogs, as at  Invereshie, 
where these photographs were taken, the plan 
is obligatory in America. But that does not 
necessarily imply that the Americans do not also 
teach their dogs to quarter. The nature of their 
most popular bird requires that the pointers 
and setters should adopt both methods as 
times require, that is to say, when a bevy 
of “ Bob Whites” have been “ located,” 
perhaps in the mest unlikely-looking spot in 
a 1,000-acre field, they either scatter before the 
guns come up or on the first flush ; and, when 


they are once scattered, the search by the. 


dogs has to be of an entirely different order to 
that combination of nose, intelligence, and eye- 
sight that has brought them into the neigh- 
bourhood of the covey. Then their hunting 


becomes even more close than we English like when picking up 
scattered birds upon the moors, for which Compton Sam, the 
puppy winner of championship. is evidently first-rate. 
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COMPTON DINAH AND COMPTON BEAUTY. 


Light 
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iatter is the lower work in America, 
which any dog with nose can do; the 
former is not, and it is a quality which, 
when cultivated in successive genera- 
tions, must develop the most lasting 
characteristics in the breeds—individu. 
ality, stamina, and a far-reaching nose, 
which latter need not necessarily be the 
sort of olfactory powers that come to 
the front in this country, where, on 
highly: preserved ground, discrimina- 
tion between varying scents of game 
is of equal importance to the far-reach- 
ing order of nose. Judging by the 
tendency of English breeders and their 
products at field trials, I should say 
the former is considered of most 
importance. Be that as it may, it is 
something to know that the Americans 
are going in a totally different direc- 
tion, and that when we have overmuch 
inbred and spanielised our pointers and 
setters there will be crosses to be had 
elsewhere. These reflections have 
been brought about by scanning a 
complete list of Mr. Warwick’s field- 
trial dogs and their winnings. It is their 


very evenness which has made me ask myself whether the best 
dogs can be as good as they were twenty years ago. 
are far more even, and that the majority at field trials are better 


That they 
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broken, cannot be denied; but, all the same, a truthful chronicler 
is bound to point out not only present-day comparisons, but to 
bring in the past also, and the opinion has bzen generally 


expressed to me that there are ‘no 
great dogs now.” 

After all, the value of “* great dogs” 
is mostly in breeding ; the pleasure of 
shooting can be enjoyed just as well, 
perhaps, over good ones, and certainly 
the transitions from light to dark, as 
one takes up one brace and_ puts 
down another, are not so absolutely 
painful as they were. To Mr. 
Warwick, and a few of equally public 
spirit, we have to look for the preserva- 


tion of the pointer and the setter; and. 


it is only by pointing out dangers 
ahead that your contributor can help in 
the matter. He would not go as far 
as this had it not lately been asserted 
in other portions of the Press that 
the dogs of the day could not be 
inferior to the best of those of twenty- 
five years ago, but this has not been 
said by anyone who knew both. Perhaps 
the very best of to-day might stand a 
chance with a pointer like Mr. Garth’s 
Drake, but I cannot say I think they 
would, except by a mere accident. 
Drake would cover half as much more 
ground with his legs, twice as much 
with his nose. Moreover, he would do 
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more ease to himself. 





it with much 







Drake there was no kennel like Mr. 
Warwick’s — entirely filled by  field- 
trial winners, every one good. If all 
the breeders at that time had clubbed 
together, they could hardly have made 
up amongst them such a large and 
even lot. Certainly there is a great 
difference in the appearance of the 
former dogs and the present races. 
The latter are smaller, with less bone 
and probably less stamina also, but 
they are more perfectly formed than 
the majority of the older dogs, but not 
than all of them. 

The ideals of sportsmen for make 
and shape are, I venture to believe, too 
much formed by the dog shows, and 
too little by a study of the pictures of 
the celebrated old setters and pointers 
of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth. 

Let me make one remark about 
type. In all the old pictures of 
setters I have ever seen there is 
not one which bears the faintest 
resemblance to the Clumber type—say 
to Barton Tory. The tendency ot 
field-trial winners is to throw back to 
the old type, not to that first introduced 
by Mr. Laverack; and I especially 
associate this remark with Mr. 
Warwick's setters. 





Warwick’s kennel: 
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COMPION JIM. 


I take him as the first 
the time of 


great dog, not by any means the only one. 


Here are a list of winnings of the dogs now in Mr 


PAINTER. 
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/ 1897 Ist 
But in 
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PoInrEeRS.—DOLLy oF BUNHILL, by Brag out of 
Devon Betty. 

All-Aged Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Trials, Bala. 

All-Aged Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Trials, Bala. 

All-Aged Stakes, Kennel Club, Orwell Park. 

Champion Stakes, Shrewsbury. 

Brace Stakes Trophy with Compton Weasel, 
International Pointer and Setter Trials, 
Derwent. 

Brace Stakes with Devonshire Saddleback, 

Kennel Clu, Orwell Park. 


1894 4th 
1895 2nd 


1896 Ist 
1896 Ist 
1896 Ist 


1897 Ist 


DEVONSHIRE SADDLEBACK. 

French Central Trials. 

All-Aged Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Trials, France. 

Brace Stakes with Dolly of Bunhill, Kennel 
Club, Orwell Park. 

All-Aged Stakes, Setter Club, Aqualet. 

Pointers, Shrewsbury. 


1892 2nd 
1892 3rd 


1897 Ist 


1897 2nd 

1897 Ist 

Topsy OF ENGLEFIELD. 

1898 1st  All-Aged Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Trials, Bala. 


1899 3rd Brace Stakes with Compton Weasel, 
International Pointer and Setter Trials, 
Bala. 


CoMPTON WEASEL, by Woolton Druid out of Dora Lee. 


1897 2nd Puppy Stakes, Shrewsbury. 


Brace Stakes Trophy with Dora of Bunhill, International Pointer 
and Setter Trials, 
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Compton VENUS, by Halberton Ben out of Bess. 
Acton Reynald Stakes, Shrewsbury. 


CompTon Jim, by Suffolk Hero out of Bess. 
1900 2nd All-Aged Stakes, International 
and Setter Trials, Chatsworth. 
CoMPTON WRANGLER, by True Bill out of Dolly of Bunhill. 
1900 4th Kennel Club Derby, Orwell Park. 
ARCH PEDRO, by Richard Pedro out of Dolly Pedro. 


Po'nter 


1898 1st Kennel Club Derby, 
1898 1st Pointer Puppy, Shrewsbur;. 
1898 1st Champion Stakes, Shrewsbury. 


Serrers.—DvukE or SALOopP, black, white, and tan. 


1898 Ist Brace Stakes with Duchess of Salop, Shrews 
bury. 

1898 1st  BraceStakes with Duchess ofSalop, Setter Club. 

1899 Ist Brace Stakes with Duchess of Salop, Setter 


Club. 
DucHess OF SALopP, black, white, and tan. 
1898 st Setter Puppy Stakes, Setter Club. 
1898 Champion, Setter Club. 
1898 Ist Brace Stakes with Duke of Salop, Setter Club. 
DAMSEL OF SALopP, by Duffield Don out of Drinkfield Bess. 


1898 1st Setter Puppy and Champion, Setter Club. 

1898 2nd Setter Puppy, International Pointer and 
Setter Trial:. 

1899 3rd All-Aged Stakes, Kennel Club. 

1899 1st All-Aged Stakes, Setter Club. 

1899 4th All-Aged Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Trials. 

1900 Ist Brace Stakes with Compton Sam, Inter- 
national Pointer and Setter Trials, 

1900 4th International Kennel Club, Bala, 













































































Comvron Sam, by Sybarite Sam out of Bloss of 
the Wes:. 

1900 Ist. Kennel Club Dery, Orwell Park. 

1900 Ist Puppy Stakes, Shrewsbury. 

1900 Champion Prize, Shrewsbury. 

1900 Ist Puppy Stakes Grouse Trial:, International 
Poin‘er and Setter Trials. 

1900 Ist Brace Stakes with Dumsel of Salop, 

International Pointer and Setter 

Trials. 

Compton Beauty, by Sybarite Sam out of Countess, 

1899 3rd = Setter Puppy, Setter Club. 

1899 «64th Setter Puopy, Inte:national Pointer and 

Setter Trials. 


1990 Ist Acton Keynald, Shrewsbury. 
1900 Ist Brace Stakes with Compton Dinah, Shrews- 
bury. 


1900 Ist’ Setter Club. 

1900 Ist Kennel Club, Orwell Park. 

1900 Ist and Trophy, International Pointer and Setter 
Trials, Brandon. 

ComrTon DiNnAH, by Rohin of the West out of 
Blue Bessie. 

1899 3rd Puppy Stakes, International Pointer and 
Setter Tria's, Belgium. 

1900 Ist Brace Stakes with Beauty, Shrewsbury. 

1900 3rd Brace Stakes with Compton Minnie, Inter- 

national Pointer and Setter Tria's. 


Sesides the above, Compton Minnie helped the 
latter to her place in the Brace Stakes at the 
grouse trials at Chatsworth, and also took C. neid. 
second in the Puppy Stakes at the same time. 

Barton Charmer, sire of the above, is also a field-trial winner, 
and is by Sybarite Sam out of Charming Spot. 

Mr. Warwick has also retrievers and spaniels for work, and 
they, too, have shown up at field trials. Besides taking much 
trouble to get together as good a kennel as possible, Mr. Warwick 
is a great supporter of field trials in other ways. He gives his 
ground and directs the beating of it, and keeps open house 
upon those occasions, besides which he judges when 
wanted. 
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BOOK Ii. 
CHAPTER V. 
Tue Court oF CHEVALIERS. 


HE morning broke unsummerlike, with wind and 
scattered clouds and flying gleams of sunlight. Jobourg 
was all astir from early dawn; stallions neighed on the 
high cliff, and from the blue shores of Herm boats 
were putting out upon the narrow strip of wind-stung 

sea, and heading for the sandy dunes of L’Ancresse. 

There, on a wide space of common, between the wood- 
land and the rising slopes of sand, the lists were set. Near by 
to seaward a grey cromlech overlooked the scene; the dumb old 
witness of vanished gods, it watched to-day the faithful of another 
creed gathering in scores to see justice done between the innocent 
and guilty by the strange arbitrament of the sword. 

» Lines of folk moving across the island converged on the little 
plain of L’Ancresse. High-featured Norman nobles riding at 
their ease, while serfs and fishers, tillers of the soil and slaves, 
hurried by on foot, giving a wide berth to the seigneurs and their 
following, for men-at-arms were short of temper and ready of 
offence. ; 

Tall barriers shut in the lists, but on the raised steps without 
the people gathered quickly, and a loud hum of voices rose which 
mingled with the booming of breakers on the beach. 

In those days a yearly Court, composed of four knight- 
judges, decided all the weightier causes in the isle. That year it 
numbered Jean de Jobourg and Sampsoa d’Anneville as belonging 
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Mr. Warwick has kindly sent me a note to say that he has 
some setter puppies of the same sort as Damsel for the next trials 
in the spring; and, also, that he expects a litter of her puppies by 
Duke of Salop for a still later occasion. That Mr. Warwick has 
done most of the winning during the last two years is obvious 
from the list given. My choice amongst his lot would either go 
to Damsel of Salop for her beauty and good work, or Compton 
Beauty for her far-reaching nose ; but it is hard to choose where 
they are so even. G. IT. TEASDALE-BUCKELL. 
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to the land, with other two sent for the purpose by the Suzerain 
from Normandy. These four, riding together to an appointed 
place, met the free tenants of the Duke, and all others with 
disputes or wrongs who chose to refer them to the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chevaliers. On horseback they heard all complaints 
and sifted evilence, and on horseback they recorded judgment. 

A hush fell on the populace as with clang of steel and 
trampling hoofs the four knights wheeled their horses into line. 

As highest in importance, the suit of the great Norman 
seigneur, Gauthier de Morlaix, against a Saxor lady, took 
precedence of all. 

The lord of Morlaix rode through the circle of country-folk 
with all the customary pomp and circumstance of splendid 
armour and prancing steed, and woe to those who chanced to 
come beneath the heavy hoofs ! 

His accusation against the Lady Algitha, daughter of the 
English Earl Wulnoth, sometime Lord of Avening, was long drawn 
out and grave. He complaised that this lady had bewitched 
him to his great hurt and misusage. She had laid so strong a 
spell upon him that he could neither sleep nor eat nor take pleasure 
in his life. Health and peace of mind had left him, nor could he 
gain ease from the torment of his thoughts, which ran ever upon 
one subject, the which was sore against his will, for he was fill 
weary of the lady and her love. These and many other evils hid 
come upon him and his retainers by reason of this same sorcery. 
Although the details were too numerous to be set down here, 
none were omitted to the hearing of the Court. 


—GOYAULT. 
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Afterward Earl Wulnoth, in his daughter’s name, denied the 
charge, and called upon the knights present that one should stand 
forth as her champion to uphold her cause and prove her 
innocence. 

Goyault advanced, his vizor up, and all men saw his face, 
clear-hued, clear-eyed, burned by the storm of yesterday, strong 
and joyous as a young god’s. He declared himself the champion 
of the Lady Algitha, and glanced toward her where she sat, pale 
and proud, crowned with the sparkle of a star, and, throwing his 
gauntlet upon the ground, swore to defend hcr innocence with 
his body. 

Gauthier de Morlaix raised the gage. Upon that the Court 
hastened to arrange the details of the combat according to their 
custom. Each knight was to be armed with a long sword and 
dagger, with shield and cuirass for defence. Also the battle must 
begin at noou, the lists being set due east and west to secure 
each man equal advantage of sun and shade. 

Upon this followed the oaths. Goyault, with the Gospel 
in his right hand, took Gauthier’s left in his left, and so swore: 

“‘ Listen, thou whose hand I hold. I, as representing the 
Lady Algitha, take solemn oath that I am not guilty of the 
crime that thou hast laid to my charge. So may God and His 
saints be my aid; and here will I prove it with my body, as this 
Court hath adjudged.” 

The ringing voice had echoes that men understood, and one 
and another glanced into each other’s eyes and smiied. 

The Holy Gospel passed from hand to hand. between the 
central two, and changing grasp, Gauthier de Morlaix first gazed 
round with heavy, staring confidence, and took his oath: 

“Listen in thy turn, thou whose hand I hold. Thou art 
perjured, in that thou hast denied my accusation. Thus God 
and His saints be my aid; and here will I prove it with my 
body, as this Court hath adjudged.” 

The groups broke up for the time, for noon, though near at 
hand, was not yet fully come. 

“’Tis a pity, for this Goyault of Gersay has a gallant 
air,’ said a short red knight in Jean de Jobourg’s ear. ‘* What 
think you? Gauthier has fleshed over since last | saw him joust.” 

The tall Norman shook his head. 

“The more weight behind the blow. It but strengthens 
him. He bores down like some great bull upon his foe and 
crushes him by sheer force of impact.” 

* But Goyault is swift and ready. Have you not heard of 
him? The minstrels have sung his prowess in the isles these 
three years past.” | 

“T have heard. But can the wild cat fight the wolf? Nay! 
Our Lady help Goyault, for he is a dead man already. See 
yonder the Abbot of St. Michael’s with his cowled brethren ; 
already the monkish mouths droop to the fashion of the masses 
for his soul. Some say that Karadac of Gersay holds him in 
high esteem.” 

The fox-red baron sighed. 

‘*He is the Count’s highest knight and vassal. And hearken, 
Jean, were it not a witch, the Saxon is a rare maiden, by my 
troth!”’ 

“Her beauty isher bane. God pity her, Gauthier’s vengeance 
is always silent.” 

With noon the gale sang louder, and blew wild weather into 
the skies. All the land was filled with flying gleams of light. 

Impatiently the people waited for the battle that was to be 
done in the green openings between the furze and sand of 
L’Ancresse. At midday there was a call for silence. The crowd 
crushed forward, and, breathing hotly, clung together on the 
narrow standing room, their clustering lines broken by the single 
rank of knightly faces, grave and keen. 

Oh, those Normans! a race of large ambitions, and yet 

temperate, ready to adopt the law, yet full of moving turbu- 
lence. They burst their banks, and overflowing south, conquered 
the world’s conquerors, and found ample resting-places, whence 
again they poured out to the Crusades, seeking fame and their 
souls’ welfare by deeds of blood, true pioneers of Eastward Ho! 
Proud, crafty, ruthless, bigoted, superstitious, and insuperable 
men; the prize of whose play wasa smile, the penalty a warrior’s 
death. Little wonder that they loved so well those pale, passionate 
women, whose great hearts were worth a kingdom, and whose 
slight hands could close so cruelly upon a sceptre or a rival! 
__ In the silence the combatants rode into the enclosure of the 
lists, one from either end; Gauthier de Morlaix, as appellant, 
from the east, Goyault from the west, and, meeting in the middle, 
the mailed hands clasped once more, and Goyault spoke aloud : 

__ “Hear all ye, and be my witnesses. That which I have 
Said before the Judges is the truth. I bear no arms but those 
allowed me by the Court; nor do I carry any charm, talisman, cr 
amulet. I put my trust in God first, secondly in the goodness 
of my cause, and lastly in my own valour. And I swear to do 
my utmost loyally, to force this man whom I hold to confess 
himself guilty, or to kill him if he refuses so to do.” 

Gauthier loosed the other’s hand, then taking it afresh in a 
clanking grip of steel, he repeated the same formula with deadly 
slowness. 
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This ceremony ended, two squires coming forward took 
hold upon their bridles, and led the horses back to the extreme 
ends ot the arena. The crowds appraised the foes once more. 
Goyault was lighter, man and horse; but Gauthier was a mighty 
warrior. A glance of sunlight shot along the lists as Jean de 
Jobourg gave the signal to begin. 

‘‘Let them go!” he shouted twice, and the third time 
added: ‘* Let them go to do their devoir.”’ 

A thunder of hoofs and flashing armour they rushed forth 
on one another; but Goyault, knowing wherein his weakness lay, 
avoided the full shock. He stooped before the Norman’s 
murderous blade, and brought a blow home full on Gauthier’s 
throat, but the helmet fringe of chain-mail robbed it of its virtue, 
while Gauthier’s sword, catching in the edge of Goyault’s head- 
piece above the vizor, shore it from his head, and sent it whirling 
upwards through the air across the barrier. 

The roar of the lists went up and battered at the gates of 
Heaven, drowning for a moment the groaning of the sea. 

The champions turned to meet again, Algitha sat with 
strained hands and watched. 

Another rush and yet another, blows struck and strongly 
parried, and in the third the snorting horses, plunging, furious, 
added confusion to the viewless interchange of blows. Then 
Morlaix’s charge. reeled on a sudden, pawing with its fore feet as 
if to crush its rival, tottered an instant at its height, and fell 
back heavily upon the sand. 

Partly by luck, and in part by one huge effort of his 
enormous strength, Gauthier sprang clear. 

Another roar went up, and the Norman’s name burst from 
a hundred throats. 

Goyault reined backward and flung up his hand, 

‘‘]T appeal to the Court. In fair fight my Lerd of Morlaix’s 
steed has been overthrown. Therefore I appeal that we two 
meet each other on our feet.” 

A hot murmur of dissent passed across the Norman group. 

“No, ‘tis unknightly !”’ 

‘“*What—fight like a slave on foot? Shame upon him for 
a knight!” 

But Gauthier, calling to his squire, unloosed his close 
helmet and made answer for himself. 

‘‘] appeal also to the Chevaliers that my foe’s prayer be 
granted.” 

A loud confusion of protest and surprise rose again. 

Gauthier drew nearer to the barrier, and the wet, white 
vehemence of his face wrought silence. 

‘Those of you who are my good friends, who have known 
me long, let be. Have I done aught unknightly since I took 
my vows that you should cry upon me thus? No, This 
perjured traitor and champion of the foul Fiend has in his 
heart some design of danger to overthrow me. Does he dream 
that I should fail were I no longer aided by my charger’s power 
and strength ? And you, my friends, is my cause less good if I 
bestride no horse?) Iam not aman of many words. Let be, I 
say. Therefore to you, Knight Judges of this Court, I, too, appeal 
for leave to meet this perjured traitor on my feet.” 

‘*As man to man! Say who can better that, my masters?” 
shouted a voice from the crowd. 

Silence was cried, and many a dumb head was rapped by 
those who kept the barriers, yet the people laughed and pressed 
more closely forward to behold which way the victory would 
turn under the new conditions. 

Gauthier put on his helmet and stood prepared, a thick, 
impenetrable, perilous figure. And now Goyault was_ the 
assailant. He moved round his foe with the lithe hunter’s step, 
and stroke upon stroke the clear, clean ring of steel rang 
harplike above the deep diapason of the sea. 

It was Goyault’s intent to spend his adversary’s strength 
and breath in rapid skirmishing, but Gauthier slowly overbore 
the other man’s intent by force of single purpose. 

Goyault leaped gaily into the heart of battle, but his 
opponent gathered himself ready and readier for the final stroke. 
With sword that played steadily but purposefully round about 
his shield, the great Norman bored down opposition. Thus and 
thus had he ere now smashed men like eggshells, and Goyault, 
thrusting and parrying, knew that at length he had need of 
al! his light-footedness and his skill. Gauthier was breathing 
hard, but Goyault, with helmless head and all his curls bare, 
began to feel his adversary’s single aim tell upon his defence. 
He had met the aurochs in full charge, and now he knew again 
the same maddened pressure as the grim Norman hurtled on his 
resistless way. 

In that wild moment of distress Goyault understood that it 
was in Gauthier’s heart to shame him, to drive him to the 
barrier, and there pin him through like some poor bird trans- 
fixed upon a scullion’s skewer, and Goyault laughed aloud. So 
the mellow laugh rose like some strange echo of the strenuous 
battle. 

The men-at-arms were howiing Gauthier’s name, but there 
were women too with tear-wet eyes who prayed for Goyault’s 
life. 
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Sword poised over him, trampling him backwards, the 
Norman, sure of conquest, rushed upon him. Goyault dropped 
upon his. knee, and flung up his blade to meet the downward 
cut, then swift as the wild cat to which they had likened him, 
sprang upwards inside the Norman’s guard and_ buried his 
dagger in the joint of armour between neck and shoulder. 

Gauthier de Morlaix stood one moment erect and still, then 
the tenseness and the life went from him, and he lurched forward 
on the trodden turf. 

Dizzily Goyault turned; the huge form lay prone, face 
dowawards, the sword flung out upon the ground ten paces off. 

Goyault stooped to draw his adversary’sdagger from its sheath, 
then called upon him to avow the truth. But noanswer came. 

In sonorous tones Jean de Jobourg pronounced the adjudg- 
ment of the Court. Goyault raised his face to Heaven. Grey 
and dark the clouds rolled in full-bosomed procession low 
overhead, and the victor, bareheaded, battle-flushed, thrilled 
beneath the breaking rain, for Algitha was saved. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE OrbrEAL oF GoyAULT. 
Iv man were permitted by the Power that is above to look: 
back with opened eyes upon his loves of earth, he would 
scarce believe how high towards Heaven they soared at 
times, nor yet how low they sank in fleshly depths. The 
love of manhood in strenuous years has its foundations in 
the flesh, so it is ordered. The flesh indeed is but an anchor 
to hold us against the winds and waverings of the wayward 
spirit. We are told, and at one time of his life, at any rate, each 
man who is of much account believes it, that every soul has its 
related soul somewhere in the great world. Goyault had never 
heard this ancient theory, perhaps; but by the natural process 
of the human heart he had learned love’s universal lesson, and 
believed. Algitha, by mght of choice and conquest, by love’s 
election and the ties of memory, by kisses and by vows, was 
his, body and soul, not Karadac’s. 

And yet there stood against this fact his oath and 
Karadac’s fierce agony of blindness and his trust ! 

‘«] charge you tell her of what temper is my love, that hence- 
forward there will be but one face upon my darkness, and say 
that I would choose blindness with that one memory rather 
than a life of daily sight without it.” And again: ‘That must 
reach her heart, an’ she be woman. But remember, Goyault, 
say I love her well, and now I have nothing left but her alone.” 

On this Goyault turned to self again, and the old vexed 
question rose, would he choose blindness and Algitha, or—— ? 
There was no answer. It seemed that in losing the living 
vision of her beauty he would half lose her. Yet Karadac 
Enough! That thought he could not follow. For himself 
he would take Algitha and Hell. Battles and wanderings and 
the long fierce hunt laid no more stress upon his heart. He 
wanted nought but Algitha, and to rest upon past deeds and the 
great name he had won. Of what good that name save to do 
her honour ? 

On the turmoil of this thought Earl Wulnoth entered. 

‘* Aye, Gauthier de Morlaix lives, and though sore hurt, it 
is said he will recover. Before that day comes I and mine must 
be far away,” and the Earl turned a shrewd questioning eye on 
his companion. 

But Goyault gave no answer, save by his troubled mien. 

‘The Chevaliers of the Court have assessed a fine of half 
his goods against Morlaix, and all that will I give to the man 
who wins my daughter. Algitha, even in her exile, goes to no 
husband undowered, according to her high degree. ‘The girl is 
fair, and but for this maggot in her brain had wed into some 
noble house in England.” 

Still Goyault held his peace. How to decide? Love on 
this side, loyalty on that! So they swung a maddening pendulum 
of vacillation. 

**We owe you much,” Eari Wulnoth wandered on, “ and it 
is but fit that Algitha should thank you ere you take ship again 
for Gersay.”’ 

Goyault snatched at the offer. On, for one moment’s peace 
to settle his resolve! Yet when Wulnoth left him, a fresh agony 
of doubt tore at his heart, and he was terribly alone. Before him 
swept the face of Karadac, a fierce face with blind eyes, that 
seemed to compel the manhood and loyalty within him. He 
would give up all and die! Would God he could! The trouble 
was—as it is with most of us—he must give up all and live. 
A one-winged life that nevermore could fly, and knew not how 
to creep. 

Holding to this resolve, he found himself with Algitha, he 
scarce knew how. She stood before the window, through which 
in those wild moments of the summer night his kisses and: love- 
words had come to her. Despairingly he leaned against the 
wooden wall, and the whirlwind of doubts and of desires once 
mote beset him. 

Seeing he did not speak, Algitha turned, and there it upon 
him so sweet and shy a glance he dared not look again. 
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The girl’s face altered. Seeing him changed and pale she 
sprang to his side. 

“You are wounded! Come, there is a leech still in the 
Castle.” 

She took his hands, and would have drawn him to the 
door. 

“T have a wound. ’Tis nothing. Algitha, listen while | 
have the will and the resolve to tell you.” 

She stepped back a pace or two, and a proud look dawned 
in her blue eyes. 

‘‘] have a confession to make—I have deceived you.” 

Her bosom rose and fell. What was this that Goyault 
must say—this of which he spoke so haltingly ? 

** Say on.”’ 

‘“‘ Karadac, the Count of Gersay, sent you a message by my 
hand. He loves you.” 

‘‘Loves me? It cannot be. Never has he seen me!” 

‘But he has seen you—seen that picture which you sent 
across the sea to bid us to your aid. And having seen it, who 
could wonder that he loved you?” 

‘‘Other men have loved me also, but that is nought to me,” 
she said, coldly. 

“« But Karadac is like none other,” Goyault hurried on. “I 
have told you what he is—-—” 

“Not again, as I beseech you, Sieur Goyault. I am 
awearied of your Karadac.”’ 

‘“¢ Nay, you must hear me, for my oath’s sake. I have told 
you how he rode, both he and I, through all the haunted forest 
land of Gersay, and at midnight some evil struck him blind. 
Blind, bethink you of it, in all the splendour of his manhood 
and his new-found love! In the darkness, waiting on the forest 
edge, I watched the great storm gather and rush up from the 
Western sea; there, in a flash, I saw the Count, and so led him 
to a refuge—and he was blind!” 

‘Blind? Alas, poor Count, I can be sorry for him! But 
what has that to do with you and me?” 

The red demure lips hardly held their white smile. 

‘* All, everything.” Goyault was desperate. ‘* He sent me.” 

‘« Ah, now we come to the heart of it.” Algitha spoke in 
another tone. ‘* Why did you not tell me sooner ?”’ 

‘‘Because I prayed that I might die. I prayed that 
Gauthier might slay me, and I him.” 

‘‘ What was your master’s message ?” she asked, bitterly. 

Goyault gripped the beam beside him and broke into fierce 
words. 

‘‘He dreamed he saw you at your window waving him 
onward. And he bade me go—since he could not fight for you, 
being blind—and fulfil his dream. ‘Tell her of me,’ he said, 
‘and of my love, and tell her well. Go, I leave my honour in 
your hands, which I had never thought to give to any man’s 
keeping. Guard it and bring it back to me. Go as my friend, 
and, when you have conquered, lead her to me. I charge you tell 
her of what temper is my love: that henceforward there will be 
but one face upon my darkness, and say that I would choose 
blindness with that one memory rather than a life of daily sight 
without it. Say that I love her well, and now have nothing left 
but her alone.’”’ 

Then fell a long silence. Had he seen Algitha’s face, he 
would have known how pity dwelt upon it, but afterwards her 
glance fell on Goyault, and her mouth hardened. 

**So I am to be the wile of blind Count Karadac ? ” 

Goyault shuddered. 

** His here on earth,” he said; ‘* perchance, there, I had 
prayed mine.” 

‘* There—where ?”’ 

He threw out his hands toward the sea and Heaven. 

‘‘ There, where the souls of the dead go, be it beneath the 
sea, or, as the monks say, above the sun. I know not where, 
but there!” 

‘‘We might fail to find each other—there,” she said, in soft, 
low tones. 

‘*No, by my soul, were I free to love you, I should find you 
there behind the stars! ”’ 

A little smile crept back about her lips. 

‘“What shall I believe ?’’ she went on. ‘ Yester-eve you. 
swore you were own man, and to-day, behold I find you are 
Lord Karadac’s! Do you come from Karadac ?” 

‘Yes, he sent me.”’ . 

‘You told me another story when we met last night.’ Her 
voice sank. 

*« That was true also.” 

** It cannot be.” 

‘The Count told me he had seen your picture and he loved.” 

‘* And you held your peace ?” 

‘* For the moment, but I was minded before that to come 
myself and be your champion. Afterward, when the blindness 
struck him, I could not speak.”’ 

‘“‘] think, Goyault, that you do not love me well.” 

“Not worthily, lady, oh. not worthily, but God knows ! 
love you well!” he cried. 
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« Yet I am for Karadac?”’ 

«And I will seek death against the Saracen. 
oh Algitha, Karadac or the cloister!” 

«© A cloister? Am I such as they make nuns of?” 

« Alas, no, but therein lies my fault.” 

«« What, am I to live that pale life? Hallowed, yes, but hateful! 
Cold and buried from earth’s smiles and joys, all prayer and pain. 
In truth, Goyault, it seems to me that you should save me from it.” 

«« My oath—my oath!” 

She laughed very softly, a silver bell that ceased as soon as 
heard. He had heard her laugh so before for utter happiness. 

«Your oath does not bind me,” she said, triumphantly. 

Goyault started and looked at her at last. 

« You will not go to him?” 

‘“*No!” Her blue eyes clouded with a mist of tears. ‘ And 
then, you know, they’ll burn me asa witch because I cannot love.” 

‘But you ddlove,”’ Goyault cried out in exultation and stopped. 

Algitha turned away. 

«Lady Algitha, you do well to hate me and to scorn me, for 
I have sinned against you, asin without excuse.” 

‘«‘ Without excuse?” she repeated, andaside-long look met his. 

« Only that I loved you,” he said, dejectedly. 

«“‘T have known women who would hold that fair excuse for 
a worse fault.” 

«“ Thanks be to Heaven you can forgive me! Yet I cannot 
repent. The sin, if sin it were to love you overmuch, I do not 
repent. I love you now, and would not alter it!” 

‘Nor I.” 

“ Algitha!” 

She was pulsing close against him, and his arms closed about 
her as if it were for evermore. It is that moment of enchantment 
when we are able to forget there are millions of such kisses in the 
world, and yet not quite such as ours we think andpray. In the 
ever-renascent round of youth, two still agree there are no others, 
nor have been, and rest just as happily believing in a fantasy as 
in the truth. Is it not often belief that makes a fancy truth ? 

“How did I win you to my love?” he whispered presently, 
his lips lost in the golden tangles of her hair. 

“] know not.” Then laughing up at him: ‘“‘ Was it a sin 
in truth?” 

“Yes, dear, and I must yet be punished for it.” 

‘“‘T think not so,” she answered, ‘for it is so old a sin the 
angels have forgotten it.” 

“Sweet! I have loved you long. 
loved me ?” 

«Since first I. saw you tilting in the meadows, years and 
y-ars ago.” 

“Three years—a lifetime to you, Algitha ! 
have loved you too.” 


For you, 


And you—have you 


Dearest, how I 
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‘Yet you would have given me to Karadac ?”’ 

‘Had I not sworn?” 

«What is a man’s first duty—to his liege, or to his love?” 
she asked him. 

‘‘It is hard to tell,” he murmured, sadly. 

‘¢ When a man loves, he knows.” 

‘“‘Ts that so, sweet? Why then, I do know now.” 

‘“‘Goyault,” she placed her hands against his breast to look 
at him, ‘‘ your Count boasts of the temper of his love. That he 
would choose blindness with me to sight without. That is a 
question I would put you also. Answer me.” 

The young knight gazed at her ina kind of horror. That 
Algitha should find out his inmost thought and face him with it 
almost appalled him. How had she read him? By what 
witchcraft had love fathomed his soul? He put her away from 
him and covered his eyes. ‘It is true. I am unworthy of you, 
Algitha. I love you, or soit appears to me, with every thought and 
fibreofme. I could not love more. Youare to me my one desire 
in lifeor death. I see none other in my future but you alone. Yet 
I cannot say like Karadac that I would choose blindness rather. 
I cannot say it, for the sight of you and all your fairness is part 
of you. I love you as you are because I can see you and rejoice 
in all your loveliness. Remembrance is not sight. Were I blind 
I would hold you in my arms but could not see the flush waver 
on your soft cheek, nor watch a thousand times the curl of scarlet 
lip which I adore, nor meet your dear eyes’ answer to my own!” 

Algitha threw herself into his arms and clung to him. 

‘So would I be loved. Oh, my Goyault! love me ever 
thus. Your Count, he loves in dreams. So might an angel love 
or some cold saint, like our holy King Edward in England. 
Nay, nay, | would be loved for my fairness, as you think me 
fair; for my lips and eyes and all you praise in me. Iama 
woman born of earth, yet I can love to my life’s end. But I 
need an earthly lover. As for the Count of Gersay, I will none 
of him. His love is but a whimsey of the brain. I am not she 
he loves. She isa vision or a star. She dwells in mid-air, and 
never can he tempt her down toearth. But I am a Saxon maiden, 
who would be wife to Goyault of St. Ouen and Gros-Nez, or 
else die. We will sail together, as you said last night; saii 
across the summer sea and tell him all the truth, and if he be as 
you say a noble knight, he will forgive us.” 

And Goyault answered her with tender words. Then drew 
her back to those old formulas of love, old as the world, 
new born on every tongue, the tireless iteration of the ages. 

““Say that you love me, Algitha, say it once again, one 
small word, yet enough to fashion my life upon.” 

So they talked in the summer dusk, but Goyault’s 
happiness was bitter-sweet because of Karadac. 

(70 be continued.) 
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BROUGHTON CASTLE, 


BANBURY, . 


THE RESIDENCE OF . . 
LORD ALGERNON GORDON LENNOX. 


UR subject is a beautiful house and beautiful gardens ; 
so much the pictures, which are wonderful as the 
work of an amateur in photography, show plainly, 
It is also, as the pictures show again, a place of 
great architectural beauty, and, as all the world 

knows, of many historical associations. Here it was that the Lord 
Say, whom Clarendon hated with a rancour which he expresses 
in masterly prose, plotted against Charles I. and harboured 
Cromwell and Cromwellian troops, and here he lived, after 
Buckingham cast him off, ‘narrowly in the country; having 
conversation with very few, but such who had great malignity 
against the Church and the State, and fomented their inclinations, 
and gave them instructions how to behave themselves with 
caution and to do their business with most security; and was 
in truth the Pilot that steered all those Vessels which were 
freighted with Sedition to destroy the Government.” Not for 
these reasons do we return to Broughton Castle, which has been 
treated already at some length in these pages. Yet it would 
nave been pleasant to linger over the Great Hall, with its 
splendid example of an early decorated ceiling, where Cromwell's 
coat hangs on the wall opposite the hearth, a silent witness of 
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luxurious comfort to which Cromwell’s age was a stranger, 
Interesting, too, is the Long Passage—that is the name given 
to it, and it has the dignity of simplicity—which leads to the 
dining-room. That passage, which is in its original form, 
although the groins and corbels were once defaced with plaster, 
was built in the years 1300 to 1307 by the original John de 
Broughton, long before William of Wykeham acquired the house. 
The dining-room itself is a beautiful room, of which the vaulted 
roof is early fourteenth century, while the curious and handsome 
panelling dates from Henry VII. The long table is Jacobean, 
and the fine oak dresser at the end, as well as the sides of the 
room, shows great store of the ancient pewter which is now 
prized so dearly and so wisely. The oak-panelled drawing-room, 
too, is a beautiful room—zoft. from floor to ceiling—with sides 
panelled with oak dating from 1603 and massive carved cornices, 
and w.th a ceiling which in any other house would be remarkable, 
but that fades into insignificance beside that of another room, to 
which particular attention must be paid, although photography 
rarely lends itself perfectly to the representation of an interior. 
Even to those who have never visited Broughton, nor dreamed 
of invading Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox’s bedroom—for that 
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is what it is—this room wears a sort of half familiar aspect. 
Where have they seen it? In Scotland or in France? They 
have never seen this room, full as it is of the evidence of many 
kinds of good taste, in its entirety before; but they have seen an 
exact reproduction of the ceiling, which dates from 1598, in the 
Paris Exhibition, and the stately bed is an exact replica of that 
famous one at Holyrood associated with the memory of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

And now, after an irresistible digression, which has passed 
literally ‘‘ upstairs, and downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” 
let us proceed to the real subject of this article, which is the 
garden in the largest sense of the word, and the making of it. 
Dealing with Broughton a year or two ago, we observed that it 
was one of the few places in which the evolution of a garden out 
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of something approaching to wilderness could be traced, and 
it was written, ‘‘the glories of the future will surely excel 
those of the present.’’ The confident prophecy, which was 
based mainly upon the known taste and manifest determination 
of the chatelaine, has been justified abundantly, and the result is 
that the environment of Broughton Castle is not only remarkably 
beautiful and restful, but also an object-lesson in the results 
which may be achieved by a woman of dainty taste and of 
strong individuality, who lays down certain sound principles 
and adheres to them, who is by no means afraid of striking out 
original lines for herself. Nothing delights Lady Algernon 
Gordon Lennox more than to talk, with those who can under- 
stand, of the garden that she loves; and from such conversation 
may be obtained a very fair idea of the manner in which, in 
a wonderfully short time, she 
has fitted the setting of the 
- garden round that precious 
P jewel, an ancient house, in 
which the Tudor windows are 
a modern accretion, of the 
ancient uses of which the still 
waters of the moat are an ever- 
present reminder. In the lines 
which follow an endeavour will 
be made to indicate those prin- 
ciples incidentally, and without 
falling into the didactic tone. 
The first principle is clearly 
that the garden exists for man— 
and for woman no less—and 
not man for the garden. The 
master and mistress of 
Broughton Castle belong 
to the great world, and 
Society makes many ° calls 
upon their time, but they de- 
cline to sacrifice the sweetest 
season of the year absolutely 
to Society in London, and 
their- whole scheme of gat- 
dening is so planned that the 
beauty may be at its highest 
from May to August, when , 
they can be there to see. Early 
spring flowers, bulbs, and the 
like, are by no means banished 
“COUNTRY LiFe.” altogether, but they aré 
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relegated to the grass, where 
they always look better (tnough 
this writer cannot admit that 
they thrive so well individually 
as in a border), and the borders 
themselves are so planted as to 
provide a succession of weil- 
considered groups and masses 
of colour at the time when their 
owners frequent their home 
Annuals, of which some of the 
fastidious speak with unmerited 
scorn, are by no means despised, 
and a glance at the picture of 
the terrace border, with its 
broad belt of stocks, shows 
how happily they may be cin- 
ployed. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that Lady 
Algernon Gordon Lennox 
leaves nothing to chance, or 
tothe taste of the head-gardener, 
which in many places is the 
same thing, or worse. If a 
border is to be planted with 
annuals, or, for that matter, 
with herbaceous plants, she 
herself draws out the plan on a 
long strip of paper in colour, 
and hands it to the gardener 
for accomplishment, and _ it 
delights her to tell how the 
worthy man, looking upon 
the result afterwards, has been 
heard to say, ‘‘I never knew — Gopyrignt 

that your Ladyship had so 

good an eye for colour.” It is the far-seeing brain behind that 
eye which has ordained that irises and Shirley poppies should 
flourish in the grass beyond the moat, and that the grass 
there should, as Mr. Robinson advises often, be left long. But 
the main idea, and the one which we shall all be well advised 
to copy, is that the garden shall be planned so as to be at 
its best when we shall be there to see, in which connection 
it may be observed that garden books frequently omit to 
mention when this flower or that shows its blossoms in full 
perfection. 
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The next principle, and it is one of which Nature punishes 
the neglect with withering severity, is that natural and climatic 
limitations must be watched and obeyed. Now these limitations 
at Broughton are of the strictest. It lies on the borders of that 
circle round Oxford which is celebrated for the drought of its 
summers and the cruel severity of its winters (there were some 
frosts of 36deg. last winter). Moreover, the waters of the moat 
seem to attract frost, or to make its effects upon vegetation more 
severe than in a drier air, and Broughton seldom goes without a 
sharp frost in June. Hence comes it that Gunnera manicata 
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and scabra, 
beautiful and 

thriving as they 

are, have to be 
protected = with 

their own leaves, 

and even” with 
seakale pot 

at night, quite 

into the summer. 

Lilium candi- 

dum, too, the 
sweetest and 

most familiar of 

the tribe, which 

is so much more 

prettily named 

the Virgin Mary 

lily, suffers 

severely from 

these late frosts, 

and Lady Alger- 

non Gordon 

Lennox — shares 

with the writer 

a suspicion that 

the horrid pre- 
valence of ‘ dis- 

ease’’ last yeat 

may have been i> 
4 8 Cx 
simply an affair 

of frost. The 
scientific gar- 
dener will probably sit in the seat of the scornful in rela- 
tion to this suspicion, but the writer means to act upon it, 
and to give a little protection. For another reason, possibly 
because there is lime in the soil, iris Kaempferi does amiss ; and 
bamboos will not flourish, nobody knows why. But there are 
plenty of beautiful things which thrive excellently, particularly 
Arundo donax, and the lovely Marliac lilies, and water-lilies of all 
kinds in the moat, ard all kinds of lilies in the borders, and 
French paonies (of which more shall be written shortly), and 
hollyhocks, of which it may be said, giving an advertisement 
frankly where it is due, that this has been true since the stock 
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was changed and 
anewsetof plants 
were _ obtained 
from Messrs, 
Kelway. It is 
unusual to maka 
an acknowle lg. 
ment of this kind 
in sO prominent 
a fashion, but the 
love.s of holly. 
hocks will be 
erateful for it, 
coming, as it 
does, from the 
lips of one who 
has no_ interest 
toserve, and from 
the pen of one 
whose garden 
has suffered not 
a little from 
the ravages of 
the hollyhock 
- itis ‘ disease. 
» ' After study 
of limitations 
comes, in natural 
order of progress, 
the obvious rule 
that natural 
advantages must 
be used to the 
capacity. There the presiding genius of 
the better of most of us. The moat, here 
wide and gleaming, there shaded by luxuriant trees, with a 
marge made for a wild garden; the grey stone walls, with the 
toue given by centuries of wind and rain and sun; the sheltered 
plot for a rose garden, under windows from which Cromwell 
himself may have looked in days gone by, are not for all of us 
Bui the manner in which they have been used may teach us 
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something—may give us hints as to the best method of using 
such opportunities as may be ours. Few of us have moats, 


and perhaps they are not an unmixed blessing, but many of 
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us have water which may be brought into the scheme, and 
there are certainly few of us who may not learn some lessons 
even from the pictures of the surroundings of Broughton, and 
particularly from the treatment of the moat and the wi'd garden 
beyond it. In the former wonders have already been done, 
and a bold experiment is being tried with Nelumbium speciosum 
rubrum, the grandest water-flower that grows, an experiment 
which M. Lagrange of Oullins, in the Department of Rome, 
confidently expects to succeed, but Lady Algernon Gordon 
Lennox has her doubts. But the triumphs of the latter are 
achieved by means within the reach of all those who, having a 
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background of water to help them, have the sense to follow 
a good example. Brilliant colour comes from Shirley poppies, 
autumn and spring sown, which Jengthens the duration of bloom, 
from foxgloves—one sees the tall spikes—and from delphiniums 
and orange lilies. But the essence of the picture which moat 
and wild garden make is to be found in the reflections not of 
trees only but of bold and lush plants of giant hemlock, and 
fennel, and globe artichoke, of which the last is one of the 
handsomest plants that England shows, and one of the easiest 
to grow. The result is such beauty of reflections in the still 
water as is rarely seen, and that result comes from thought. 
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Of the herbaceous borders 
generally something has been 
said already, but it is only 
right also that special attention 
should be devoted to the 
massed border of ponies under 
the long grey wall, which make 
so pure and so charming a 
feature. They, like some others 
among the striking ideas which 
distinguish the garden, come 
from France, and it was at 
Chermonceaux, of which Henry 
James the delightful has 
written so gracefully of late ir 
“A Little Tour in France,” 
that Lady Algernon Gordon 
Lennox saw this idea and 
resolved to borrow it and to 
carry it out under that long 
grey wall, which, after the 
moat, is the paramount advan- 
tage which she enjoys. Nor 


when the pawonies are over 
is there lack of colour and 
light, for after them come 
orauge lilies and lilium can- 


didum to make a_ brilliant, 
sweet display. From the ter- 
race border, where the pzonies 
flourish in full-bloomed perfec- 
tion, you can see a yew hedge, 


and above that yew hedge 
certain curious forms in 
clipped yew, quaint and 


charming, which serve to emphasise the truth, already made 
manifest at Tangley Manor, that if you start with plants of 
a good size, but not, of course, too big, much may be done 
in the way of topiary in a very short time. 
CountTRY 
are being made to introduce yew hedges, the trees having been 
planted at a height of 3ft. 6in., and the chances are that they will 


or so ago it was written in 
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flourish and endure to be a glory of Broughton for ages, and 
to attain beauty very soon.”’ 
the victory has been achieved, and the close surface of the 
clipped hedge, with just a suggestion of peacocks, and the like, 
rising above it, shows one of Miss Jekyll’s favourite maxims to 
be just and wise. 
effect that, whatsoever may be the tree which you desire to 


Chance is now out of the question; 


It is of general application, and it is to the 


grow, it is far better and more profitable 
in the long run to have it as large as is possible 
when it is first put in. We have said ‘ profit- 
able”’ not merely in a pecuniary sense, although 
it is applicable in that sense in the case of fruit 
trees and vines, but our main thought is of the 
harvest of beauty. 

Then the roses, with the background of the 
walled garden, are adream. ‘ Of the climbers,” 
writes their owner, ‘‘ Gustave Regis is rampant, 
also Mme. Berard, Reine Olga, and Reine 
Marie Henriette, and I cannot say enough for 
the Wichuriana roses, which have covered poles 
in one season, and are practically evergreen. 
Aglaia (Yellow Rambler) flowered last summer 
for the first time (planted three years ago), and 
is a welcome addition. Amongst 
Irene Watts is to be recommended as a com- 
panion to Laurette Messimy and Eugéne Kesal, 
as it is as free flowering as the common China 
and is a delicate blush pink, almost white.” 
But the glory of the garden are the teas, which 
this writer loves so well that he wonders why 
those who cannot be in the country in the days 
of the high midsummer pomp ever grow any- 
thing else. Your hybrid perpetuals seem to 
him to fire a volley in June and July, and then 
to go hence and be no more seen. But the 
teas and hybrid teas go on firing a feu de sot: 
until well into the winter, and their delicacy of 
colour and their luxuriance make glad the heart 
of man. 

As at Compton Beauchamp, in a compara- 
tively small way, so at Broughton Castle, in a 
larger way, they are massed, each after its kind, 
and the result is a dream of beauty and fragrance. 
Some 400 varieties are there in all, including, 
of course, all the old and. well-known kinds; 
but those which thrive best are Caroline 
Testout, Belle Siebrecht, Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, Souvenir de J. B. Guillot, Marquise 
Litta, Etoile Polaire, L'Innocence, Malle. 
Frangoise de 
Gifford, Mme. Hoste, Marquise de Salisbury, 


Princesse de Sagan, Maman Cochet, and 
Mme. Falcot. Of them all Lady Algernon 


loves best Catherine Guillot, “ orange, tipped 
with rose and coppery yellow,” but that may 


Chinas, 


Kerjeyn, Anna Olivier, Edith 
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be because ‘the 
much-vaunted Idéal 
will not do at all.” 
In this fact, and two 
others within the 
personal knowledge 
of the writer, may 
be found a curious 
illustration of the 
local prejudices of 
various roses. The 
writer’s humble 
garden is _ barely 
thirty miles from 
Broughton, and in it 
Idéal is a dream of 
soft beauty. On the 
other hand, at Mr. 
Prince’s garden at 
Longworth, = which 
lies in between, he 
found it almost im- 
possible to persuade 
Mr. Prince that Papa 
Gontier could ever 
make the _ splendid 
growth shown in 
Lord  Brougham’s 
book. Yet Papa 
Gontier seems to thrive at Broughton, and to impress, as Idéal 
does in a more unpleasant way, the supreme principle on which 
the garden at Broughton is designed and planned, which is that 
every gardener must seize his or her local advantages and keep 
strictly within the lines of local limitations. So, sadly enough, 
let us leave Broughton. 


GAME PRESERVATION IN. 
THE 19th (ENTURY—III. 


i’ a former article it was shown that Colonel Hawker in 1815 found the 
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Yorkshire grouse too wid, even on August 12th, to give him anything but 
snap-shots, and very few even of them. Yet there were no large packs at 
that time, and grouse were remarkably scarce. Does not this effectually 
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d.spose of the theory that 
the wildness of Yorkshire 
grouse, beyond anything 
known in Scotland, is 
caused by their greater 
numbers? It is much 
more likely to be caused 
by their earlier breeding 
hibits. Iam speaking of 
a time before the intro- 
duction of driving 
which has no doubt 
increased’ the inherited 
wildness of the birds, but 
did not originate that of 
which it was itself the 
outcome, Against this 
theory of early breeding 
being the cause of wild- 
ness, it is replied that 
grouse which will lie in 
July, and will not lie to 
dogs in August, have but 
a month between their 
periods of tameness and 
wildness, whereas a 
Caithness or a Lews 
grouse (which is not 
hatched as much as a 
month later) will not get 
as wild as an August 
Yorkshire grouse in four 
months, and can be shot 
over dogs on the last day of the season. At first sight this looks like a comp'ete 
answer ; but it is doubtful whether it is. In Caithness we start shooting when 
the majority of birds lie well to dogs, and consequently we can kill off all the 
grouse that ought to be killed in a very few weeks, and the result of this is that 
when grouse are beginning to get wild they cease to be shot at, to a very great 
extent, and there is no constant putting up of pack after pack before a shot can 
be got. As we go south and east in Scotland we see these conditions gradually 
giving place to others, and in Ross-shire the first great diflerence in the habits of 
the grouse occurs. Then in Inverness-sh‘re, Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire they 
are wilder at the beginning of the season, and in none of these counties can you 
make certain of getting shots at much more than half the broods even at that 
season. Lower down still, in Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, and Wigtownshire, the 
birds are still wilder to begin with, and in Cumberland and Durham they are 
only less wild than in Yorkshire. In any of these highland counties before the 
end of Augu-t you may put up three broods before getting near enough toa fourth 
for shooting. In England you may put up a dozen broods before doing so. Sc 
that in order to get killed over dogs the same proportion of game to the stock in 
Cumberland as in Caithress, you must flush and frighten your came twelve times 
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as often. This is how it happens that early nesting teaches birds to be wild, and 
I have no doubt that if shooting only started in September in Caithness, or in 
October in the Lews, the constant persecution when many birds rose out of 
range would soon teach the grouse those habi's of wildness which would in time 
become heredi:ary. 

Having regard to that, is it wise to go to Yorkshire or even North Wales 
for birds to cross the stock with? Only a few years ago, when the cry was raised 
for crossing the blood of both grouse and partridges, the plan adopted was 
supposed to be similar in each case ; but really it was as different as it well could 
be. We went to Hungiry, to a much colder winter climate, for our partrijges; 
and from Scotland we went South, to the much warmer climate of Yorkshire, for 
our grouse crosses. In Yorkshire, not only is the climate warmer and the moor 
ground lower, but the heather is also very much more luxuriant than that of the 
majority of the Highland moors, and, consequently, it was not to be wondered at 
that in the greater number of cases the grouse importations could not be traced 
to any good results, and the partridge introductions could. Not only were 
shooters in Scotland introducing hereditary wildness, if the grouse had remained 
and bred where they were put, but also a breed which had been reared to endure 
less hardship, less wet and cold. Perhaps this was the reason why one of the 
principal advertisers of live grouse for sale addressed sportsmen as follows : 
** Although I receive many flattering letters from customers, both proprietors and 
their factors, shooting tenants and their keepers, I am not permitted to print 
these testimonials. My patrons object to answer questions from other would-be 
customers during the busiest and most enjoyable part of the shooting season. 
And, unfortunately, my best customers are the most particular about this.” It 
was extraordinary, to say the least, that sportsmen all held the same views about 
this, and would none of them consent to do their fellow-sportsmen a good turn, 
even when it could not, by any possibility, have injured them to do so, or their 
spot. I think sportsmen differ in opinion more than any other men, certainly 
as much, and such unanimity as this was never even found in the closest friend- 
ships, not even political ones, as in the united Ireland, or their friends the 
Radicals in or out of the House of Commons—not even in Cabinet Councils, 
where nearly half the men are relations and all are friends. After the above 
followed a great many extracts from testimonials, but of course none of them 
were signed; they came apparently from Argyllshire, Ireland, Ross-shire, 
Caithness, Inverness-shire, and Ayrshire. 

The curious part of the circular letter 1eferred to was its instructions for 
turning the stranger birds down. It says: ‘* I recommend that a little be cut off 
one wing of each Lird before putting the new stock down, thus making doubly 
sure that the birds are always near at hand on your hills.” This is very 
suggestive of the suspected roving habits of imported birds; but the circular 
goes on to say: ‘‘Some sportsmen may imagine that the birds will thus be liable 
to fall a prey to hill foxes and other vermin, but a trial will show the difference 
be:ween theory and practice, and prove that the birds will at all times be able to 
fly well enough and far enough to keep out of danger; they are in fact only 
pinioned just long enouzh to see the ins and outs of their new lands.” That is 
very obliging of the birds, I am sure, for be it remembered that they have to 


THE MULE DEER, 


HE mule deer (Mazama hemionus, Lydekker) is the size 
of asmall Scotch stag, full-grown bucks standing from 
42in. to 44in. at the wither, and having an average clean 
weight of 14st. I have, however, killed deer that easily 
scaled a stone over this weight; but large antlers on 

large deer are rare. The best all-round deer which I have seen 
in the last five years was shot by Mr. G. A. P. Colley on 
October 22nd, 1895. Does average but little over a clean 
weight of roolb., and reach a height of from 37in. to 39in., 
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mouit before they can grow new feathers, and that broken feathers neither mend 
themse'ves nor fall out to make room for new ones quicker than Nature provides 
in the ordinary way. 

But this recommendation to cut the feathers is really more funny than it 
appears at first sight. Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant is tne generally accepted 
authority on the changes of the plumage of the red grouse, and this suggestion 
to cut one wing of birds turned out any time between August and December 
has not been made without any knowledge of what really takes place. Mr, 
Grant found that the moults of the red grouse differed as to period of the year 
according to sex, so that ‘just long enough to see the ins and outs cf their new 
lands ” would be longer for one sex than the other. For instance, if a female’s 
wing were cut after the autumn moult she would not get her feathers again until the 
following May, whereas a male bird has a winter moult. If, on the other hand, 
the wing was cut before the autumn moult, the male would also be the first to 
get new feathers, as he usually completes this moult considerably earlier than 
his wife. The price charged at that time was £1 a brace, which ought to pay 
very well, for grouse ground in Yorkshire can generally be had which will 
supply a brace for 10s. in fair years. This, however, does not apply to the 
Highlands, and in no part of Scotland would it pay to hire moors in order to 
catch live grouse to sell at such prices, unless they were moors so situated as to 
permit of the catching of neighbours’ grouse as they passed over the land ; in other 
words, poaching. But this question of moulting is even more awkward for 
the advocates of crippling the birds, because at no moult of the grouse are all 
the feathers shed, so that the wing cutter runs the risk of damaging the birds 
for at least two moults, and perhaps for even longer. 

Although there are many objeciions to the way it has sometimes been done, 
yet it must be granted that the theory of change of blood must be right if it 
can be properly applied. On the other hand, does not Nature do it? 
Periodically there are late snows on all the high grounds, which drive down the 
grouse to the black ground below, and if the snow lies over-long some of the 
birds from the high ground remain to pair and breed. That is why in an 
average of years low moors always show the best. They really attract the 
birds from all distances, even from thirty and forty miles, I believe, in very hard 
times. No doubt if the snow clears off early the birds go back again to their 
own hills, but there seems to me always a percentage of lost birds when once 
they have gone off a moor. If this is so, there must be constant natural changes 
of blood on the low grounds, but I do not know of any natural influence that 
would take low-ground birds on to the high grounds. It is possibie to believe 
that occasionally a low-ground bird which has mixed with strangers from above 
goes back with them in the spring, but I think this would be very rare, and I 
do not believe in birds pairing in the low grounds and then going back, carrying 
their consorts with them. The instinct of grouse is to go back directly their 
own ground is clear for them, and this occurs as soon as the warm weather sets 
in, and only takes a few minutes to carry into effect, whereas the operation of 
pairing also begins in warm weather, and is not, if I ama judge, settled off- 
hand. The restocking of high moors is a thing to be learnt. 

ArGus OLIVE. 


IN MONT AN.A—I. 


although a very large doe is occasionally seen—the late Judge 
Caton mentions one “almost as large as a cow elk ’’—and three 
year old bucks are the same size as the does. 

The chief external features of mule deer are their 
remarkably large ears, and the shape of the antlers in the males, 
which are characterised by the anterior projection of the main 
beam, as well as by their dichotomous forking in normal heads. 
Although,.as a rule, they carry only five points on each side, 
abnormal antlers are met with, which, as sporting trophies, may 
rival even those of the cariboo, 
such a pair being here shown 
in profile. Those antlers show 
forty points, a span of 37in., 
and an outside length of 32in. 
—to the best of my belief a 
record head. 

Mule deer bucks also occur 
which have no antlers at all, 
a similar case to the ‘ bald” 
stags among red deer. The 
antlers: are clean by the end 
of October, and are shed in 
March. Another peculiarity cf 
mule deer is their gait, a suc- 
cession of stiff-legged bounds, 
which carry the deer over the 
ground at a surprisingly rapid 
pace. When the animals 
relinquish this gait for an' even 
gallop, it is a sure sign that 
they are becoming exhausted. 

I believe them to be 
among the swiftest of deer, and 
that the more vigorous can 
accomplish a mile in rmin. 
57sec., my opinion being based 
on a calculation that they 
cover 15yds. a second, in three 
jumps of 5yds. each, when 
badly scared, and on the fact 
that greyhounds seldom catch 
them even in ground favourable 
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to the dogs. During the early 
fall the old heavy bucks, when 
laden with fat, become more 
short-winded, and in October, 
1892, a cowboy named Wright, 
of the Hogeye Ranch on Spring 
Creek, surprised a large buck 
in the open, which he roped 
(lassoed) round the antlers 
after a run of half a mile. A 
comrade, Marrowquin, on a 
slower horse was close up, 
and soon had his rope fast to 
the hind legs of the buck, 
which was stretched out help- 
less between the two horses. 
The cowboys, after ear-marking 
the deer, allowed it to escape, 
and it was shot near my ranch, 
where I sawit on December 6th, 
1893. The running down of 
the buck was considered a 
great feat, and was much 
talked of at the time; but 
such a capture is not likely 
to occur again, incessant per- 
secution having rendered the 
deer so shy that they only 
venture on to the open plains 
at night. 

Mule deer when suddenly 
started have an unfailing habit 
of stopping to look back at the 
cause of alarm; and although 
this pause is too momentary 
to allow a horseman to get down and shoot, it is just long 
enough to secure a standing shot to the dismounted hunter. 
This renders them a rather easy mark to the man who can 
endure the hard walking and laborious climbing necessary to 
obtain the shot; for as year by year they become more shy 
and retiring, their chase approximates more and more to that 
of the mountain sheep. 

The doe drops her young in May, generally producing twins; 
but occasionally one fawn is the result, and very rarely triplets. 
The fawns are at fitst spotted with white, but lose their spots by 
the end of September, at which time the doe will be rejoined by 
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A FINE BUCK. 


her offspring of the previous year, and, albeit she eludes them at 
times, these persistent followers always manage to turn up if 
alive. Though without further claim upon her affection, they 
still retain a strong fondness for her; and should she be killed 


. when in their company, they will return to seek her after some 


hours, or, perhaps, on the succeeding day. It thus happens that 
in “running time” (a term explained more fully later), when the 
master bucks round up the does, each bunch of deer may contain 
several yearling, two year old, and even three year old bucks, 
which the lord of the harem does not and cannot drive away. 

At this time, from November 1st until the middle of 
December, the skin and market hunters pursue their nefarious 
trade; in the first place, because the meat would not keep 
before this period, and, in the second place, because those who 
practise it dislike the hardships of winter hunting, when the 
snow is deep, and the weather cold. 

They endeavour to creep into a position from which the 
master buck may be killed; for if he is down, the remainder of the 
deer will not run away, but may be slaughtered at leisure by 
the deer butcher in concealment. Should, however, the buck 
become alarmed, which may easily happen, as he is quick to 
steal away at the slightest warning from any member of his 
seraglio, the entire bunch will depart; or should a doe be shot 
first, her companions will immediately quit the country, and 
no more deer will be sacrificed at that time, unless it be half- 
grown fawns which remain by her. It is to be hoped that the 
wholesale slaughter of deer in this neighbourhood has now ceased, 
since all the worst market hunters took to cattle stealing when the 
deer became scarce, with the result that in 1896 the stock 
detectives broke up the gang, imprisoning some, and forcing 
others to fly the country. The Indians are now the worst 
offenders, many deer having been killed by them in 1898 to the 
north of the locality in which we hunted; and in November, 
1895, when we camped on the Missouri River with Mr. J. H. 
Price, passing cowboys informed us that the Cree Indians had 
slaughtered 1,500 mule deer around our camping ground during 
the preceding fall. 

After the ‘‘running season,” the does, fawns, and young 
bucks associate in bands until the spring, while the adult bucks 
collect into parties of from two to a dozen, and at this time exhibit 
affection for each other, their beds being made so close together 
that the occupants may be almost touching. 

Having given this short sketch of the mule deer, I will relate 
the account ofa hunt after them taken in November of 1899 by my 
wife and myself, confining my narrative entirely to their pursuit. 
Six deer, the number allowed by law to each person, were 
killed in a few days on this occasion. We had enjoyed no sport 
since 1896, except a little with the sand-hill crane, the small 
Northern form (Grus canadensis), the birds coming about our 
ranch in large flocks, and looking very handsome with their 
stately walk and long tertiary plumes. 

We determined to cross the Yellowstone, by means of a 
ferry-boat, and try some country on the south side of the main 
divide between this river and the Missouri, our former hunting 
camps in this part having been made on the northern watershed. 




















A RECORD HEAD. 





We had undertaken many of these trips, sometimes with friends, 
necessitating a large outfit, but more often alone, with only one 
waggon and a couple of saddle-horses each, as on the present 
occasion, and our bags have been numerous and varied. Our 
usual plan was to leave the dead game to be fetched next day ; 
but with snow on the ground it is easy to drag in deer with a 
rope round the neck attached to the horn of the saddle (called 
snaking), which may save trouble, as packing a 2o0olb. buck on 
a horse or hoisting him in a tree is no joking matter. 

This time we camped partly in a tent, and partly in a 
deserted sheep-herder’s shack, five large dogs which accom- 
panied us being a great nuisance, although we were obliged ta 
take them, as there was no one at the ranch with whom they 
could be trusted. After getting into camp, apart from our own 
keen desire to obtain a supply of meat, it became imperative 
that we should immediately kill some animal to satisfy their 
ravenous appetites; and as soon as possible, therefore, we started 
on horseback in different directions, my wife going to the north, 
while I took the opposite course. There was a thick mist in the 
early morning, and on reaching the summit of the divide I led my 
horse and climbed to the top of some hills, which from their 
position, abutting the northern limit of the brakes, seemed to 
promise a comprehensive view. E.C. 

(70 be continued.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AN EARLY-FLOWERING RHODODENDRON. 

T is seldom that the early-flowering Rhododendrons are seen in gardens, 
but a charminz kind is in bloom now; it is called R. pracox, and is one 
of a number of hybrids produced by crossing R. ciliatum with some early- 
flowering hybrids. R. praecox was raised by the late Mr. J. Davies 
of Ormskirk from R. ciliatum and the rose-purple winter-blooming 
R. daur.cum. It bears little :esem! lance to either species, but possesses 

the bushy habit of growth seen in K. ciliatum with the small leaves of the other 
parent; the flowers are of ros: colouring. Although quite hardy when grown 
ou'-of-doors, protection is necessary o shield the flowers from rains and frost. 
We have seen this Rho Jodendron smothered with bloom in a sheltered s..rubbery, 
and a pleasant picture it is on a mild February day to find so bright a flower in full 
beauty atthe time of Snowdrupand Aconite. Sucha Rhododendron as this should 
be made a note of for the cold greenhouse, and it may be kept in the same pot for 
several years, whilst gentle forcing will expind the flowers at Christmas-time. 
ApouT LILIEs. 

Good flower gardeners can never read too much about Lilies, and it is 

welcome news that the Royal Horticultural Society intend to hold a Lily 
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conference in July of this year. In the volume of the Journal of the Society 
for 1900, an excellent paper by Mr. Wallace of Colchester is giveu, and as he is 
one of our leading authorities, a few notes of practical importance from the 
paper will interest our readers, ‘* It is difficult,” writes Mr. Wallace, ‘‘to lay 
down hard and fast rules as to the 
‘“*PROPER POSITIONS IN WHICH TO PLANT LILIEs, 
as the same variety may be seen flourishing equally well under totally difterent 
conditions, but vlanters are recommended to avoid positions exposed to cold 
sweeping winds. Never plant directly under trees, but, if possible, at some little 
distance away—ttie trees will then give them the required shade ; nor in a hot, 
dry corner, or in a ccld, wet, heavy soil, or where the soil is water-logzed ; if 
planted near a lake, or a large expanse of water, the young growths will need 
protection from late spring frosts. L. Henryi, auratum, longiflorum, and speciosum 
are especially liable to injury from this ciuse. In Rhododendron beds and 
amongst low-growing shrubs they always do well,’ and in no position do they 
show up so effectively as when backed by the rich deep green leaves of the 
shrubbery. The best po-itions for Lilies are those that have partial shade, 
protection from spring frosts and hot midday sun, and that give coo'ness and 
moisture at the root. Having found the right positions for Lilies, the next 
thing is to see that we give them the 
‘“ Best AND Most SUITABLE SOIL 
for their requirements. One can generally do this, even if an ideal position is 
not to be found. The different soils suitable for successful cultivation are divided 
roughly into three classes: First, any good garden soil of a fair depth, well dug 
béfore planting, is suitable for such good growing kinds as Browni, candidum, 
chalcedonicum, croceum, excelsum, Hansoni, Henryi, Martagon (purple), 
pyrenaicum, thunbergianum, tizr:num, and umbellatum ; these will all flourish 
in any good border soil with fair treatment. Secondly, Lilies that prefer a 
strong soil, such as a good rich, friatle loam, not to» h.avy, viz., auratun 
platyphyllum, Batemanniz, Columbianum, Humboldti, H. magnificum, Martagon 
album, dalmaticum, Pomponium verum, rubescens, speciosum, Szovitzianum, 
Washingtonianum, and Wallichianum superbum. Thirdly, we come to those 
that require peat and mo’sture, viz., Burbanki, canadense, Grayi, pardalinum, 
Parryi, Pniladelphicum, and Roezli superbum. The above lists represent those 
Lilies which can be grown with little trouble. Those in the first list will succeed 
in any ordinary border under conditions inferior to those already described as 
essential for perfect cultivation. Those in the second list require a certain 
amount of partial shade and coolness at the root, and are suitable for planting 
in Rhododendron beds and amongst low-growing shrubs. Finally, the third 
group comprises those that require a cool, shady spot, such as the edge of a 
pond or stream, or a woodland glade. In addition to the species mentioned, 
there are a great number which are capable of success‘ul cultivation with a little 
extra care, which, to an enthusiast, would be indispensable.” 
Best TIME TO PLANT. 

Mr. Wallace mentions that there is much difference of opinion among the 
general public (enthusiasts are not included) upon this point. In fact, he 
says that more Lilies are planted in the spring months than in the autumn, 
whereas it is plain to all who look into the matter that autumn is the best time to 
plant most of the species. ‘*A Lily when in full growth is performing two functions 
—one, developing by means of its stem the flowers, and the other by means of 











































A SAND-HILL CRANE. 
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its basal roots the bulls for next year’s growth; so that it requires as much 
attention to its wants below the ground as above. All Lilies do not have similar 
root action ; there are twoclasses. First, those that make two sets of roots, one 
from the base of the bulb, the other from the bottom of the flower stem. Second, 
the Lily that only produces roots from the base o the bulbs. 

‘© Now it is obvious which Lily requires early planting, and which Lily can be 
planted late with reasonable hope of success. Those Lilies that have only basal 
roots to depend upon must be well establish.d before they can flower with any 
degree of success, as, unless they are well rooted, the stem has nothing to draw 
from and feed on, except the bulb, which naturally suffers, whereas those that 
have two root actions may be p'anted almost at any time, for as soon as the stem 
is about 6in. high, roots may be observed breaking out in small rings round 
the base of it, which grow with exceeding vigour, and he'p to support the 
stem to produce its flowers almost independently of the bulb. 

“Lilium Martagon and its varieties, chalcedonicum, szovitzianum, 
dalmaticum, Humboldti, and others of a similar character, only produce basal 
roots. The root action begins about the middle of October, or earlier, and 
continues during the winter. Therefore, if it is nec-ssary to lift the bulbs, it is 
best to do so before root action takes place ; for if the bulb be lightest after root 
action has begun. and the roots damaged or dried, it receives a_ serious 
check, and will oniy producea weak growth.” Mr. Wallace lifts his bulbs early, 
and keeps them cool and moist in cocoa-nut fibre, and plants them again not 
later than December, when root action at once begins, and not much time 
islost. There is not much doubt that the late planting of Martagon Lilies, or 
after root ac‘ion has been checked, is the cause of their pirtial failure the first 
season. Species with two root actions, like umbellatum, thunbergianum, 
Browni, Batemanniz, lonziflorum, speciosum, tigrinum, Henryi, odorum, 
Krameri, etc., do not make such stout basal roots, and do not require such care 
when bein: lifted; nor is it*necessary to lift them so early, and they can be 
planted any time durin the autumn and spring without experie..cing any serious 
check. Mr. Wallace especially insists upon the importance of keeping the stem 
roots of these Lilies, the mainspring so to speak of the flower stem, cool and 
moist, especially when the bulbs are intended for pot culture. 

TREATMENT OF IMPORTED JAPANESE LILIES, 

Good, sound imported bulbs of Japanese Lilies, which now arrive in 
excellent condition during the early part of the year, may be planted as late as 
March and April with every confidence as to the result, provided they are in a 
fresh and sound condition for planting when received. As a general rule, when 
planting bulbs they should be put in the soil about three times their own depth ; 
the soil should |e well dug, and it is beneficial ifa little peat, turfy loam, leaf soil, 
and sea-sand be added. This latter (the sea-sand) should be placed all round 
the bulbs; in fact, Mr. Wallace uses sea-sand to a large extent, generally 
covering the bulb entirely with it. It is always moist, and, being of a gritty 
nature, prevents the attacks of slugs and grubs, and also keeps the soil from 
setting fast round the bulbs. 

SEASONABLE FLOWERS. 

We have received several winter flowers lately, not merely Primroses, 
Auriculas, and other things tempted out by the spring-like weather, but flowers 
whose appointed season is December and the New Year. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer sends sprigs of 

Winter Sweet (Chim nanthus fragrans), or Calycanthus przecox, to give the 
old term for this charming flower of mid-winter. It dares to open even in 


E are grow- 
ing more 
and more 
pleased 
with Mr. 

Benson and his company 
—probably because, so 
far, they have left 
‘* Hamlet,” ‘* Macbeth,” 
** Othello,” and ‘“ Antony 
and Cleopatra” severely 
alone, and contented them- 
selves with works within their power. Even Shylock does not 
tax Mr. Benson unduly, for, though he is by no means an ideal 
Shylock, he gives strength, colour, and a large amount of 
naturalness to the character. It is really difficult for an actor 
not to make some sort of an impression as Shylock, but Mr. 
Benson gives to it a certain individuality and sincerity for which 
he deserves considerable: praise. Sometimes he is inclined to 
overmuch exertion, lacking restraint ; sometimes he carries to the 
excess of a fault his virtue of illuminating the text by by-play, 
and blameworthy is his repetition of words and phrases not set 
down by the author—we expect a rigid adherence to the written 
word in the classics. But with all his faults, including that 
ever-present fault of mispronunciation, Mr. Benson’s reading of 
the part of Shylock is always interesting and thoughtful. 

Miss Eleanor Calhoun, specially summoned to the company 
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times of frosts and cold winds when the tree is not fully exposed, but this year, 
as with many other things in season now, it has flowered bountifully, due in 
part to the mild weather and also to the full ripening of the wood last autumn. 
Free flowering does not occur solely through fine weather, but is the result of 
well-ripened growths. Hence a long, warm, dry autumn means abundant flowers 
in the year following. These spriz;s of Chimonanthus scented the room for 
days. Those who know not the Chimonanthus will easily recognise it by its 
delicious nutty perfume, pale lemon-yellow petals, and small crimson sepals ; 
the flowers line the brown twigs, and are what the botanist calls sessile, /.¢., 
placed or seated upon the growth, stemless in fact. A sunny south wall is the 
place for this tree. A shrubby climber. 

Lex Marnocki.—Shoots of this Holly come from Mr. Atkinson, Hands- 
worth Nurseries, near Sheffield. We greatly love the Lolly, and delight 
in receiving specimens of any kind hitherto unheeded. We do not think 
Marnocki Holly is new, but it is rare, and that amounts to about the same thing. 
The leaves are large, thick, and intense green in colour, and the shoots are lined 
with large crimson berries. It is a noble Holly for planting in woodland, park, 
and the ordinary garden, and perpetuates the name of one of the foremost 
landscape gardeners of the past cen ury. 

THE MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER (CHOISYA TERNATA). 

The writer has this against a wall; it is, indeed, a leafy, fresh-looking 
shrubby wall plant, but in the South of England it may be planted as a bush. 
The reason why so many put it against sunny south walls is because of a certain 
‘tenderness, but the Mexican Orange-flower is quite worth even a choice place ; 
it is so leafy, and the leaves are ofa bright fresh green throughout the winter, with, 
in autumn and spring, a bountiful display of pure white fragrant flower clusters, 
their fragrance giving rise to the popular name ; they smell not unlike Orange 
blossom. On light warm soils the Choisya grows so rapidly that constant 
cutting away of growths is essential to prevent the unruly shrub overrunning 
everything else. It is a de‘ightful thing to group with Rosemary, China Roses, 
tree Ivies, and such-like, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED,—Flower, Vegetable, and Farm Seeds: Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Son, Highgate, London, 54, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
and Barnet, Herts. Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc.: Messrs. Fisher, Son, 
and Sibray, Limited, Royal Nurseries, Handsworth, Sheffield; Mr. Benjamin 
Soddy, 243, Walworth Road, S.E. Roses, Fruit Trees, Forest Trees, Hardy 
Shrubs, etc. : King’s Acre Nurseries, Limited, Hereford. Illustrated Guide 
for Amateur Gardeners, and List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds: Messrs. 
Daniels Brothers, Limited, Norwich. Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
etc.: Messrs. E. P. Dixon and Sons, The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull. 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds: Messrs. Edmonson Brothers, 10, Dame Street, 
Dublin; Mr. John Forbes, Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick, N.B. Sweet and 
Culinary Pea Seed: Mr. F. A. Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston. Garden 
Seed Guide for 1901: Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton, .. Giant 
Sweet Peas, Culinary Peas, Vegetable and Flower Seeds: Mr. Henry Eckford, 
Wem, Shropshire. General Seed Catalogue: Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, 
Erfurt. Fruit Trees ;” Mess's. W. Horne and Sons, Perry Hill, Cliffe, Rochester. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds: Messrs, Robert Veitch and Sons, 54, High 
Street, Exeter. Garden Seeds: Messrs. Dicksons and Co., 1, Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh. 





to undertake the character 
of Portia, has many attri- 
butes for this, one of the 
most fascinating of all 
Shakespearean heroines. 
In the first place, there is 
always intellectuality in 
everything acted by Miss 
Calhoun, and this estim- 
able quality is strikingly 
in evidence in her Portia; she has the charm of femininity, of 
truth to nature, of a feeling for the glowing warmth of the 
poet’s lines; to the scenes of love with Bassanio Miss Calhoun, 
admirably seconded by that most versatile and accomplished 
actor, Mr. Rodney, gave sweetness, grace, and tenderness. -Her 
delivery of the ‘ Mercy” speech was marked by insight, spirit, 
a sense of its beauty, if not by those touches of inspiration we 
have sometimes seen. Miss Calhoun, while not lacking in 












“humour and sprightliness, has not that radiant and exuberant 


gaiety of girlishness which Miss Ellen Terry radiated through 
the theatre; but her Portia will remain a pleasing and attractive 
figure in the memory. 

The Bassanio of Mr. Frank Rodney could scarcely have 
been improved upon. Here, once again, the actor gave point to 
every syllable, though he has the art never to lapse from an easy 
naturalness ; picturesque, debonair, earnest, and natural, Mr. 
Rodney’s Bassanio is one of the best we remember. Mr. Weir's 
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Launcelot Gobbo hardly varies from the longline cf Shakespearean 
clowns impersonated by this excellent comedian—it might almost 
be any one of them; this is only partially the actor’s fault; 
Shakespeare gave but little differentiation between most of them ; 
still, Mr. Weir might change his method a little more. This 
apart, he is a fine actor, never exaggerating or buffooning, save 
when led on to excess by his chief, Mr. Benson. Mr. Oscar 
Asche, as the Prince of Morocco, gave stateliness, sonority, and 
feeling to the famous scene of the caskets; Mr. Brydone’s 
Antonio was an earnest and dignified performance; Miss Mabel 
Hackney made a pretty and engaging Nerissa, and Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite a beautiful and attractive Jessica. Mr. Lyall Swete, 
for a wonder, was not at all a pleasing Gratiano; high spirits 
and frolicsomeness were expressed by him merely by an inappro- 
priate and d spleasing voice and gait. 

Mr. Benson gives an atmosphere of poetry and romance 
to the play by 
pretty scenery 
and judiciously 
subdued music. 
Taking it all in 
all, the Benson 
performance of 
“The Merchant 
of Venice” is one 
that the Shake- 
speare lover 
should not miss. 

T is good to 

go toa 

theatreand 
find an audience 
thoroughly — en- 
joying itself ata 
play for the mere 
entertainment of 
it; caring nothing 
for problems or 
historical accu- 
racy—just enjoy- 
ing itself because 
it is being 
amused and 
cheered. We 
should not like 
the stage to be 
given over en- 
tirely to slap- 
dash costume 
melodramas, but 
now and again 
they are a very 
pleasant change. 
‘“Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury” is 
unaffected 
theatricalism ; of 
the stage, stagey; 
effective incident 
following  effec- 
tive incident; the 
Pelion of excite- 
ment topping the 
Ossa of surprise. 
The villain is 
none the less a 
villain because 
he is_ labelled 
Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, who, we 
know, was not 
Chief Justice in 
the period of the 
play. Nell Gwyn is none the less a delightful heroine 
because she has nothing whatever in common with the Nell 
Gwyn of history; the wrongfully condemned hero fails not 
to charm because he has all the traits of wrongfully condemned 
heroes through all the ages. 

It is so unaffected, vivacious, amusing, exciting, and Mr. Paul 
Kester’s play is therefore a very good play of its kind. It may 
not be a very elevated kind, but it is of a kind we cannot do with- 
out, which has a distinct place of its own ; itis harmless, attractive, 
and entertaining. And the audience at the Globe Theaire 
entered heartily into the spirit of the thing and enjoyed itself 
hugely. The representation could not be better. The interest 
is never allowed to run down; it is melodrama, and the clever 
company play it as such. Mr. Fred Terry's Charles is truly 
admirable; it has distinction, style, yet it is robust. Miss Julia 
Neilson’s Nell is delightfully merry and full of life. Mr. Abingdon 


Fellows Willson. 
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makes a properly vindictive Jeffreys. Picturesque scenes and 
dresses enhance the exhilarating brightness of everything. 
UDERMANN'S latest play, ‘“ Johannisfeuer,” has been 
produced for the first time in England by the German 
— company at the Comedy Theatre. It is in Sudermann’s 
usual style—absolutely common-place in story and gloomy in 
idea, but relieved by touches of humour in characterisation, and, 
of course, glorified by the great art of the author and his 
masterly insight into human emotions and springs of conduct, 
As usual, he takes the middle class for his canvas, and paints 
thereon a common story of every day—a story of passion over- 
mastering honour and gratitude and all the bonds that should 
have kept the man and the woman asunder. With this is 
entwined an atmosphere of German superstition, the superstition 
of the “* Midsummer Night” and the ‘* Wooing Night.” Then 
the beacon fires 
are lit in the 
country, the bea- 
con fires which 
are the symbols 
of desire. ‘In 
such a night as 
this” the tragedy 
happens. And, 
when the fires 
are burned out, 
the man and the 
woman part—he 
to marry, , the 
daughter of the 
house to which 
he owes so much, 
she to bear the 
bitterness alone. 
Only by the won- 
derful treatment 
is such a_ story 
as this removed 
from the tawdry 
and the ugly. In- 
deed, it is hardly 
removed from the 
ugly, even by 
the treatment. 
‘ Johannisfeuer ” 
received the cus- 
tomary convinc- 
ing and artistic 
interpretation 
from the versa- 
tile German 
actors and 
actresses, to 
whom nothing, 
apparently, is 
too difficult, for 
whom nothing is 
too easy. 


T is probable 
that Mr 
Lowis oN 
Park.er’s 

adaptation of Ros- 
tand’s ‘* L’Aiglon,” 
which, in its printed 
form, was reviewed 
in Country LIFE 
last week, will suc- 
ceed Mr.  Parker’s 
play, ‘* The Swash- 
buckler,” at — the 
Duke of  York’s 


MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. Copyright Theatre, in that 


distant future when 
‘The Swashbuckler” shall cease to attract. Let us hope this may be so. In 
such case it is. almost certain that Miss Evelyn Millard would once again 
don those boyish habiliments which are so becoming to her, though it 
remains to be proved whether she would have the artistic feeling of a Bernhardt 
or a Maude Adams, which enables them to present a pale sickly-looking boy 
very different from the pantomime princely figures ge.erally exhibited by 
graceful actresses when appearing as younz men. No doubt we do this 
charming actress wrong in doubting her for a moment. 

If Mr. Frohman does present ‘‘L’Aiglon” in English at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, the English public will be under a deep debt of gratitude to this 
American Napoleonic theatrical manager, although, of course, his plans are 
not dictated by any philanthropic spirit. It is said that he intends to present the 
play before Mme. Bernhardt and M. Coquelin perform it in the summer, among 
other pieces in their repertoire, at Her Majesty’s. In that event, London would 
have the felicity of attempting to emulate New York in pouring fortunes into the 
laps of both companies, although it is improbable that the enormous figures of 
the Transatlantic city will be equalled ; for there, as is usual when the attractions 
are greater than usual, the seats were sold by auction. Thus it was that the 
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two representations realised about 49,000 weekly, by Miss Adams and her 
companions in English at one house, and by Mme. Bernhardt, M. Coquelin, and 
their comrades in French at another—both under the fortunate management of 
Mr. Frohman. At Her Majesty’s, fifteen shilling stalls, half-guinea balconies, a 
three shilling pit, and a two shilling gallery will probably be the utmost extent 
of the increase in prices. 

Miss Lilian Braithwaite is a young actress for whom a very success‘ul caree- 
may be prophesied, judging by her acting with the Benson company in their 
classic repertoire. Her Bianca in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew ”—one of the 
characters which she recently enacted—was a very pleasing and artistic 
performance, and, indeed, in all the parts in which we have been privileged 
to see her, Miss Braithwaite has been uniformly attractive, earnest, and 
intelligent. 

The cast of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s play, ‘‘ The Awakening,” which will 
have been produced just before this issue of COUNTRY LIFE, is a very short one. 
Here is, evidently, no ‘* comedy of manners,” which always wants a very large 
num’ er of people for the author to spread his ‘‘ manners” among. We shall 
see. There are only three men’s parts of importance, played by Mr. George 
Alexander, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Mr. H. H. Vincent. Miss Fay Davis and 
Miss Julie Opp are once again in the company, which has been further 
strengthened by the inclusion of Miss Gertrude Kingston. The scene is set in 
Dorsetshire. About the time these lines are before our readers, the daily papers 
will be conveying to them the verdict of success or non-success on Mr. Chambers’s 
play. The odds are very big that any play by Mr. Chambers—especially any 
play by Mr. Chambers produced by Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s— 
will be a success. 

We shall welcome Mr. Martin Harvey into the ranks of the actor-managers 
again. We shall welcome him the more heartily for the additional interest 
given to his enterprise by its association with the name of Marion Crawford, an 
adaptation of whose novel, ‘‘ The Cigarette-maker’s Romance,” will form the 
first entertainment provided by Mr. Harvey at the Court Theatre. It is to be 
presumed that Mr. Ilarvey will be seen as the old cigarette-mak:r, who for 
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years deluded himself and his friends that he expected news of a fortune by 
every mail, and who at last really received the tidings. It should provide the 
actor with an outlet for that rarefied pathos to which he gives such a curiously 
attractive expression. We must not prejudge, and no doubt the sweetness and 
charm of the story, and the picturesqueness of its environment, will more than 
atone for any lack of exciting dramatic incidents—if such lack there be. 

If the American play, founded upon the same author’s ‘‘In the Palace of 
the King,” proves successful over the water, it is more than likely that it will be 
seen here later. While these adaptations from celebrated novels are very 
interesting in themselves, the frequency with which our actors are driven to 
books as sources of plays argues a pitiful fewness of original dramatists. 

It is now pretty definitely settled that Mr. Frohman will produce 
‘*Sherlock Holmes” at the Lyceum Theatre during September, with Mr, 
Gillette in his notable performance of Holmes. It is in this piece that there 
are such curious effects of stage lighting, the stage being dark at the beginning 
of the act, the scene and characters coming gradually into view, as through a 
mist, and as gradually disappearing at the end. In this piece, too, there is the 
famous scene of the struggle in the dark, where Holmes fights for his life, his 
celebrated cigar—which is in his mouth almost continuously in every part which 
he assumes—taking a most important vo/e. The only thing which guides his 
assailants to him is the glow of his weed, so he sticks it into a chink somewhere, 
the thieves make for it, and Holmes escapes. 

There is to be a ‘*boom” in ‘* Masks and Faces.” Miss Marie Tempest 
is even now rehearsing the character of Peg Woffington, and it is known that 
Messrs. Cyril Maude and Frederick Harrison have had their collective eyes on 
the play for Miss Winifred Emery’s appearance in the same part. Let us hope 
they will not be turned from their purpose by the revival at the Prince of 
Wales’s. They have the precedent of the success of two plays upon the subject 
of Nell Gwyn running simultaneously at the same two theatres, a success 
materially aided by the interest excited by this somewhat, but not entirely, 
novel circumstance. Miss Neilson’s Nell and Miss Tempest’s Nell reacted on 
each other very happily. Why not two Peg Woffingtons ?—Puasus. 





BOOKS OF 


OVELS are the subject of treatment to-day, and the first of them, 
‘©The Conscience of Coralie,” by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore 
(Pearson), is, to be perfectly frank, a great deal better than anything 
which I have seen from that gentleman’s pen. Moreover, it has 
eight very tolerable illustrations by Mr. F. H. Townsend, and I 
am so far a boy, that pictures always help me to understand and 
realise a book. That, to me, has always been one of the chief charms of the 
old Thackeray and Dickens books, especially the former, for if ‘‘ Phiz” and 
Cruikshank could draw ten times as well as Thackeray could, there remains 
still the fact that in Thackeray’s rough sketches one has the ideas of the man 
who created the characters who, when all is said and done, live more absolutely 
and vividly than any in fiction. This particular novel is one of politics, of 
illusion, of disillusion, and of love. Coralie Randal is ume belle Americaine, of 
great wealth and of Irish extraction, earnest and enquiring by nature, who is 
introduced to English Society by Lord and Lady Glasnamara, who were old 
friends of her father in circumstances which leave both parties convinced of 
mutual obligation. She is, as is but natural at first, totally incapable of realising 
the amenities of English political life, of appreciating the sincerity of a 
Cabinet Minister who can thunder against an Irish member in the House, 
and jest with him on the Terrace five minutes afterwards. Equally does 
she fail to understand that a man may ‘‘smile and smile and be,” not a 
villain but an honest and hardworking person; that he may seem to talk as if 
the state of a race-horse’s health were the one matter of interest for him in all the 
world, and at the same time be thinking deeply and exerting himself quietly for 
the good of others. Such a personis, naturally, and, of course, completely taken 
in by the fluent young Socialist, Bernard Mott, of whom a remarkably powerful 
and biting portrait is given. Equally of course she is disillusioned in course of 
time by a display of rank cowardice on the part of the said Bernard Mott, at a 
moment when Lord Glasnamara’s son, whom she really loves all the time, displays 
heroism of which, true Englishman that he is, he makes no parade at all. But 
she is bound to Mott and, true woman, she will not jilt him. | On the contrary, 
he jilts her, as one would expect, upon learning that her ‘‘ poppa” in the United 
States has lost his money. That is enough for Bernard Mott, and he departs, 
flannel shirt, long hair, Norfolk jacket, and all, from the Glasnamara’s Irish castle, 
to which he has been invited on the principle that ‘‘a good dose of Mott will 
disillusion her.” Then, loving Barry Joyce, Glasnamara’s son, she tries to return 
to America, believing herself to be penniless. But Barry pursues her (fifteen 
miles across country in an hour on his good horse Fingal, to the nearest railway 
station, as good a description of a ride as ever I read), catches her, and brings her 
back as his promised bride, and then a telegram comes from old Denis Randal 
in the States to explain that he has not been ruined at all. So Barry and she live 
happily ever afterwards. F 

That, in the rough, is the story. It is told with much verve.and no end, 
perhaps a trifle too much, of epigram. It gives occasion for a large number of 
clever s.enes, and of these, perhaps the best is one representing a scene on the 
Terrace of the House of Commons and its sequel. I should like to give the 
whole; but space will hardly permit. Let me say, therefore, that after a 
remarkably clever dialogue between Coralie and Sir Ecroyde, the Minister for 
Annexatioa (a neat phrase), and between her and others about his insincerity, 
Constantine Lenaghan, an Irish member, is introduced on to the scene. He, to 
be plain, is exactly the same as Mr. George Giddens in ‘‘ The Noble Lord,” a 
caricature, but a playful and not a malignant one. Willing to oblige a lady, 
Utteily incapable of realisinz that h’s conduct will shock her beyond measure, 
he deiibera’ely organises a scene in the House. Here it is, and full of life and 
Study it is too: 

“And now Sir, Ecroyde was watching the lines of disappointment on the 
face of the beautiful American girl, before the Irish member said : 

**<Tt’s going to be a long evening. I think I should do a little more 
obstruction. Those rascals on the Government benches will get through supply 
too easily if we don’t mind. Have you been inside the doss-house behind us, 
Miss Randal ?’ 

‘““* We were there for an hour; it was less interesting than looking down 
the engine-room of the Paris,’ said Coralie. 


THE DAT. 


‘**T believe you. The House of Lords is the British tabby-cat asleep—yes, 
and snoring, too,’ said Mr. Lenaghan. 

‘© * We were in the House of Commons,’ said Coralie. 

‘** «Qh, that’s the tom-cat asleep, but not snoring. And there you were in 
the most intolerable position that a woman can occupy; a position where she 
can see everything without being seen, Can’t we get up something for the 
entertainment of the young American lady, Mr. Secretary?’ and Mr. Lenaghan 
laid his hand on the shoulder of Sir Ecroyde. 


*«¢T have it,’ cried the Irishman. ‘Miss Randal, you’ll have a chance of 
seeing the British tom-cat awake to chase a mouse.’ 

«Coralie looked puzzled. 

‘¢ ¢ What on earth do you mean, Mr. Lenaghan ?’ cried Lady Glasnamara— 
she it was who had laughed. 

‘**T mean to give your charming young friend a picture of the House that 
she'll remember. I don’t want her to go across the Atlantic with the notion 
that it’s always as poor an entertainment as it was to-day, when she was inside. 
I am going to make what’s vulgarly known as a ‘‘ scene,” and get named.’ 

‘¢* For heaven’s sake !’ cried the Minister, 

‘** Come along, man ; you’ll be necessary to move my suspension,’ said Mr. 
Lenaghan. 

‘©¢ Qh, please don’t put yourself to so much trouble,’ said Coralie. She 
wondered how it was that that very foolish man did not perceive that every 
moment only added to her pained impression of the whole thing—the mother of 
Parliaments within the shadow of Westminster Abbey; Westminster Bridge, 
where Wordsworth had written his sonnet, that nobody except herself seemed 
to have read; the Union Jack floating above the clock-tower ; the aspirations of 
Ireland—the whole thing was a travesty of power, and no one thought of being 
in earnest—no one but that Irishman, and he was only in earnest in his 
endeavour to make her more deeply impressed with the farcical aspects of what 
she had always believed to be the noblest institution in the world. 

‘©¢QOh, please don’t put yourself to so much trouble,’ she cried again, 
when everyone laughed, and so made a move towards the entrance to 
the House. , 

‘«*¢ It’s no trouble, it’s a sacred duty,’ said the member. ‘It’s about my time 
for making a scene in the House. I’ve been quiet as a mouse all the session, 
and the rascals are having it their own way. If I didn’t do something in the 
obstruction line, it’s no chance I’d have of being returned again for Killyfoyle. 
My constituents are conscientious to a man. Come along, Miss Randal. It’s 
poor enough fun, but it’s the best we can offer you. I said that I had been 
quiet as a mouse; well, now you'll see what a mouser the British domestic 
lion is.’ 

‘* Again everyone laughed, as Mr. Lenaghan went off as eagerly as a hoy to 
the members’ entrance, shaking off Sir Ecroyde, who was apparently remon- 
strating with him in an undertone. 

‘* What could poor Coralie do? She could not hope to rival the member 
for Killyfoyle by making a scene on the Terrace, through declining to follow her 
friends to view him making a scene in the House. She could only follow them 
silently to the ladies’ gallery—even in the suggestion that such a place with such 
approaches was meant for the accommodation of ladies, she seemed to perceive 
the elements of the all-pervading burlesque. ; 

‘* Before she had seated herself behind the grille, the thing had begun. She 
felt that it was a sorry scene, though her friends seemed to be intensely amused 
at it in all its phases. 

‘Mr. Lenaghan, after addressing @ few words to a brother member and 
receiving a reply, sprang to his feet, and denounced in the most fluent way the 
gross attempt which he declared was being made by the Government to group 
together certain votes in connection with the department of the stanaries. This 
trick had for its object the concealment of the exact sum disbursed in salaries to 
men who were content, he said, to receive these salaries as bribes for supporting 
a government one half of which was composed of men who were partly knaves 
and partly fools, and another half partly fools and partly knaves, and the 
remainder persons of the stamp of the right honourable gentleman who had 
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founded an undeniable claim to an inglorious place in history, made by accepting 
the portfolio of the Annexation Depirtment. 

‘* Several members at this point rose to order, and the House, which was 
practically empty when Mr. Lenaghan rose, was beginning to fill. Cheers from 
one quarter greeted the remarks of the member for Killyfoyle, and some from 
another quarter ; the eager protests of the men who had materially increased the 
disorder by rising to a point of order. The Chairman of the Committee, 
endeavouring to make his voice heard above the growing tumult, was understood 
to say that the member for KillyfoyJe must confine his remarks to the pirticular 
vote before the committee, which was that for the blotting-paper for the 
department of the stanaries. 

“Mr. Lenaghan said that the character of the vote wis certainly in sympathy 
with his remarks, for it seemed as if the qualities of absorption, which were 
characteristic of blotting-paper, were those which were emulated by certain 
hangers-on of the Government in the House, who, having shown themselves 
willing to swallow the criminal policy formulated by the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the right honourable gentleman who was delighted to play the part 
of Leporello to his DonJuan—— [Laughter and cheers, with cries of ‘ Order, 
order.’} 

‘* The Chairman: The honourable member is not entitled, in criticising the 
vote before the committee, to refer to the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

‘*Mr. Lenaghan: I am certainly entitled to refer to the flirtations of the 
right honourable the First Lord of the Treasury—polit'cal flirtations I mean, of 
course. I would never for a moment suggest that the right honourable gentleman 
would be so indiscreet as to conduct those lighter passiges of a wholly dis- 
honourable career with—— 

‘* The Chairman; The honourable member must withdraw that expression. 

‘* Mr. Lenaghan: If you object to my referring to the life of alternate 
bullying and cajolery pursued by the right honourable gentleman as a career, I 
gladly withdraw th: expression, and substitute for the word ‘career’ the word 
‘ game.” 

‘*The Chairman: Order, order. The honou:able member must withdraw 
the expression ‘ dishonourable.’ 

“Mr. Lenaghan: Iwill gladly withdraw it, sir, if I can think of any 
stronger word ; not till then. 

‘*The Chairman: Does the honourable member decline to withdraw the 
expression ? 

‘*Mr. Lenaghan : Sir, I withdraw the word ‘ dishonourable’ and substitute 
the word ‘infamous,’ and if any stronger word occurs to me—— [Shouts of 
‘ Order, order,’ and tumult, several members speaking at the same time. ] 

‘*The Chairman, after endeavouring to make himself audible, sent for the 
Speaker, and while the Speaker was coming there was a scene of indescribable 
confusion, several members menacing with frantic gestures the member for 
Killyfoyle, who sat with his arms folded, smiling at them. 

‘* The Speaker, on taking the chair, received the explanation offered to him 
by the Chairman of the Committee, and called upon the honourable member for 
Killyfoyle to withdraw the expressions ‘dishonourable’ and ‘infamous,’ as 
applied to the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 

‘*Mr, Lenaghan : Sir, I decline to withdraw expressions which appear to 
me admirably adapted to the course of knavery-—— 
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“‘The Speaker: I am reluctantly compelled to name Mr. Constantine 
Lenaghan. 

‘‘ The Minister for Annexation: It is with great pain that I have to move 
the suspension of the honourable mem ‘er during the present sitting. (Cheers, 
and cries of ‘Calipash’ from the Irish members. ] 

“<¢ Another member of the Government seconded the motion for the suspen. 
sion of Mr. Lenazhan, and the Speaker formally announced the suspension of the 
honourable member for Killyfoyle, and ordered his withdrawal from the Chamber, 

“ With a well-executed bow—‘in it were combined feelings of the utmost 
respect for the Speaker personally, with those of contempt for the injustice of 
which he was the executive mouthpiece,’ the Parliamentary correspondent of 
the X7llyfoyle Clarion stated in his report of the incident, and the bow—Mr, 
Lenaghan left the Chamber. 

‘‘He met Coralie on the Terrace immediately afterwards. His face was 
beaming with good humour. 

‘¢*That’s what the newspapers call a ‘‘ scene in the house,” Miss Randal,’ 
said he. ‘It’s not much of an entertainment, I admit, but it’s better than 
nothing. What do you think of it ?’ 

“© *T never want to be near the House of Commons again,’ said Coralie, 
‘I never want to hear anything about the Irish question again.’ ” 

That, it must be confessed, is the House of Commons to the very life. 

More whimsical, but built up round an excellent idea, is my next story, 
‘*The Conquest of London,” by Dorothea Gerard (Methuen). The said 
conquest was accomplished, so far as it was accomplished at all, not by the said 
Dorothea, who is really Madame Longard de Longgarde and occasionally shows 
a certain amount of ignorance of English usage, but by four young girls of Irish 
extraction and dashing, but quite innocent, spirits. Doubly orphaned ch Idren 
of an artist and a worn-out mother, they had been left with a cottage and £120 
per annum, guardianless, whilst the elder of them was still in her teens. Then 
a rich uncle who had been a disappointed suitor of their mother leaves them, 
children as they are in effect, £4,000 unconditionally, and they determine, in 
their absolute ignorince of money, to ‘‘have a good time,” and, if possible, to 
get married in London. The good time is to last many seasons; as a fact it 
lasts barely one before Philippa, the eldest, who is ready to sacrifice anything 
for her sisters, learns that only £40 of the £4,000 are left. Then they return 
sadly to the cottage, save one who has married a pauper, and Philippa, in 
despair, answers a matrimonial advertisement in the 7zmes. Eventually 
the man who has put it into the 7zmes in sheer lightness of heart and without 
dreaming of answering it, who is also a neighbouring landowner, of new fortune 
but of ancient lineage, falls across Philippa in other ways, loves her, marries 
her, and all live happi'y ever afterwards. In fact a more absurd and improbable 
story, except perhaps ‘* The Londoners” of Mr. Robert lichens, I never read. 
It is nearly as impro'able as the occurrence of a matrimonial advertisement in 
the Zimes, which would, in all probability, cause an earthquake at Bearwood. 
But for all that the story is very cleverly worked out. The girls, one and all, 
are charmingly feminine and natural; the fortune hunters who surround them, 
completely deluded, are hit off to a nicety ; and the better men, the peer who 
falis in love with one of them whilst another is in love with him, and the lover 
of Philippa, are simply excellently drawn. In a phrase, this is a story as 
delightful as it is ridiculous. 


OHR FIELD AND FURROW. 


HEN, pen in hand, I turn back 
over the hunting story of the 
past week, there is a certain 
feeling of disappointment. 
The thaw was a boon, coming 
when it did, yet it is not 

ungrateful to say that we expected scent to be 
better than it has been. Then Leicestershire 
has been often enveloped in fog, almost a worse 
enemy than frost. In a frost you know you 
cannot hunt, and you stay at home; ina fog you 
go to covert, and wander about in an atmosphere 
like a damp blanket, hoping it will clear. Afier 
this you come home without any sport. Then 
there were Monday and Tuesday, which were 
enough to make anyone take a jaundiced view of 
life. On Monday night everything looked well 
for hunting. On Tuesday morning a sharp 
frost, a bright sun, and a plough team at work. 
So we all went out at 10 a.m., and at 1.30 three 
very disappointed people sat down to lunch—it 
was just, only just, too hard to hunt. 

There is in London a certain comfortable 
club much frequented by men who hunt. In the 
smoking-room you are likely enough to meet 
someone who has seen some sport. ‘I think 
it serves you right ; you go off to Leicestershire, 
at considerable expense and trouble, and from 
a meet within a few miles of your own home we 
had quite the run of the week.” The following 
items I pieced together from my _friend’s 
story : ‘** Goodall came back from Ireland on 
Thursday night, and the Queen’s were 
Maidenhead Thicket. Colonel Maude was 
acting Master, as Lord Churchill is still away. The deer-cart was taken to 
Heywoods, a place well known to followers of Mr. Garth’s Hounds, as one which 
may well lead to a gallop over the best of the Berkshire country. The going was 
fairly good, though it was certainly rather deep in places. A capital havier named 
Bearwood was enlarged. The pack—always a fast one—revelled in the scent, 
and hounds were clear of a rapidly tailing field na very short distance. 
Frank Goodall, who had a crumpler into a road in the course of the 
run, was always as near to his hounds as anyone. One incident of the run 
shows how necessary it is for a huntsman to be near to his hounds in 
stag-hunting if he is to save his stag. Our stag soiled in the lake at 
Silwood, which was partly covered with ice. The havier plunged in, sending 
the broken ice flying in shivers around him. Had not the hunt servants Leen 
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alile to stop hounds, possibly the stag and some valuable hounds might have 
been lost. The deer struggled across the lake, through the ice; and went off on 
the far side for Sunninghills, being safely taken at Swinley. It was 4 
twelve mile point, Goodall said, and the actual time we were running J made 
out to Le 2hrs. 5min., and therefore it is perhaps not needful to say that the 
pace was good. Some people got second horses at Bracknell. Sir Robert 
Wilmot and Lady Wilmot saw most of it. For myself, I went throughout 


on the brown horse I bought at the Dublin Show. He is only just fit to £0 ° 


now, Lut can gallop on dirt, and manages the rather trappy, treacherous 
Berkshire fences which almost smile on you, they look so simple; yet, next to 
Essex, I have had more falls in Berksnire than in any other country.” ; 

I cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from a letter from Yorkshire re erring 
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to a great run with the famous 
Bramham Moor, which took place 
the very day after my last notes were 
despatched to CouNTRY LIFE. The 
part of that country hunted on 
Mondays is well stocked with stout 
foxes. Although there are some big 
woods on Lord Harewood’s property, 
yet they are not difficult for hounds 
and their followers, and a fox can he 
driven out into an oper country which 
js pleasant and not too formidable to 
ride on. ‘It was,” says the writer, 
‘a grand day’s sport. I will tell you 
of the afternoon, when, with a 
diminished field and fresh horses, 
Smith took the bitch pack to draw 
Sicklinghall Wood. What a beautiful 
pack our bitches are, full of grace and 
substance, displaying the strength, 
quality, and speed of the modern 
foxhound to perfection. With what 
beautiful music they drove their fox 
about the wood, and flinging them- 
selves over the road when ke broke, 
raced away on the far side. No time 
to look for gates, at least for those 
who would be near hounds, as they 
fairly raced to the Wharfe. With a 


\ 


consideration unusual in his race, the : : hen wit 


fox skirted the bank and p'unged in 

near to a handy ford. Everyone Photo. THE BOUNDARY 
bustled and splashed over, but you 

could not hurry, and hounds were two fields ahead of us when we were 
fairly with them. I believe in getting to hounds and trusting to luck 
for a pull later; so I sat down to ride, and reached hounds in time to 
hear that we had but ten couple, the others having been reduced by 
a fresh fox. Everyone of those bitches that held to the line deserves a silver 
cup, and, when they die, may they go ‘ where the beef bones are.’ Apparently 
running about on the roofs of the cottages at Keswick village refreshed the 
hunted fox, for he jumped down as the pack came, and ran on. The pack 
were stopped off a fresh fox as darkness came on.” 

Friday : The Quorn at Keyham. A big field, full of the good news that 
Captain Burns-Hartopp will not have to resign. That was good, so was the 
weather, soft and fine and springlike, but the scent was very bad. There was 
a fox at Scraptoft, and no scent to hunt him with. Then another at Bagsrave, 
and just a scurry to Barsby. A few saddles emptied, and then no more. 
Unluckily there were several members of Mr. Fernie’s Hunt out, and they 
doubtless went home thinking that our sport was hardly as good as theirs. 
Mr. Foxhall Keene, who was out for the second time, having just arrived at 
Newport Lodge, had a poor day for his first hunt with the Quorn. 

On Saturday fog baulked the Atherstone of their sport at Bierley, and Mr. 
Hardy, who will always hunt as long as he can see, was reluctantly obliged to 
take hounds home at half-past one. Mr. Fernie’s, at Hallaton, last Friday were 
much better off than the Quorn. It looked bad enough when people arrived at 
the fixture—foggy, misty, and dull. A little before noon things improved. 
Like a curtain the fog rolled up, and the sun shone out. In Keythorpe Wood 
there was a fox, of course. They ran very hard up wind, with Mr. Foster, Lady 
Mary Hamilton, Lord Grantley, and Mr. Fernie and his men in close attendance. 
To Noseley Wood they ran, and it needed both pace in the horse and knowledge of 
the country to keep touch with hounds. You cannot have these fences everywhere. 
No fox can hang long in Noseley when there is a scent. The hunted one, 
however, left it with the advantage of running down wind instead of up. So 
hounds had to hunt, but Mr. Fernie’s hounds keep you moving even when 
they are working out a line. So they went on, «climbing the steep incline to 
Moor Hill Spinnies. Disregarding several holloas which rang out here, Charles 
managed to keep to a line, and after some hesitation they ran two foxes very 
fast over the Horninghold low country. Turning into Vowes Gorse, both foxes 
were viewed, and one was fairly killed, No doubt the other slipped in some- 
where, for nothing more was seen of him. Both seemed very leg weary. 
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Now I must turn back to Thursday, when a few of the regular Meltonians 
journeyed out to meet the Cottesmoie at Thiselton. This fixture is in the 
Oakham district, and deserves to be more popular than it is. Those who know 
what is good often find their way thither, though the more fastidious are kept 
away by the fact that there is a good deal of plough. It is also advisable to take 
a sa’e timber-jumper for the Cottesmore on Thursdays. There was a very 
pretty hunt with a fox which tested the skill of huntsman and the steadiness 
of hounds. Well did they come out of the ordeal, for hounds were scarcely 
off the line through all its windings, till scent failed them altogether on some 
soiled ground. A _ brilliant gallop from Woodwell Head ended in running the 
fox to ground in Coston Gorse in the Belvoir territory. Mr. Hugh Owen, tre 
Duchess of Newcastle, and the bride (Mrs. Bertie Sheriffe), and Mr, Foxhall- 
Keene saw this run as well as anyone. 

An event which has been long feared has come to pass, and Mr. R. Corbet 
has resigned the Mastership of the Cheshire Hounds. He was Master of the 
undivided county from 1866 to 1877. Since then he has been Master of the 
Southern Division. Mr, Corbet has up to the last two seasons always hunted 
his own hounds. No one has shown more sport or won more yniversal respect 
in the huntin :-field. Yet could he spzak out on occasion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RIDING DOWN A WOLF. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFe.”] 

S1r,—The fact of General Sir W. Turner having speared a wolf when a-sisted 

by three other riders does not alter my belief that the feat has never been 

accomplished alone, which was what I meant. It may have been, but I have 
never heard of a well authenticated instance. A hare that might easily escape 
from one good greyhound would probably succumb if pursued by four,— 

ALEXANDER A, A. KINLOCH. 

GERMAN WIIIST. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—Knowing as I do the difficulty of finding card games for two which are 
sufficiently difficult not to be child’s play, and yet not 
complicated enough to involve severe mental strain, [ 
venture briefly to describe one which has given me a good 
deal of quiet amusement during recent years. It was the 
fruit of a happy journey from Paris to Calais, during which 
I had intended to play Demon Patience without ceasing ; 
but the sight of my unavailing efforts to strug zle against Fate, 
and of my midget cards falling out of place, was at last 
too much for the endurance of a very pleasant companion, 

‘of the same sex as myself, and after a while he asked me if 
I knew German Whist, which was then, he assured me, tne 
great game at Vienna amorg the diplomatists, and then, 
being invited to doso, he taught me as much as I know of 
the game. Since that I have taught the game as I know 
it, possibly not completely, to many friends, and as they all 
like it, or profess to like it, there can be no harm i) 
explaining its rules. The players are two, the cards fifiy- 
two in number, and after cuttiny for deal the lower deals 
thirteen cards to his adversary and thirteen to himself. The 
rest of the pack is placed face downwards, the top card 
only being turned up. It is a trump, and the trump suit 
remains the same all th:ough the hand. Then the 
player who has not dealt leads and, if he takes the 
trick, takes also the trump card into his own hand; 
the loser takes the next card, showing it, and the 
following card is turned up and the process is 
repeated. When the heap is exhausted the players 
continue until their hands are exhausted also, and the 
one absolute rule of the game is that you must follow 
suit if possible. In our game the score is reckoned simply 
by tricks, there are no rubbers, and honours do not count ; 
but there is no reason against any number of complications 
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game is as old as the everlasting hills, but at the same time not one of the many men 
of the world, and men of different worlds too, with whom I have played it, has 
ever seen it before. Equal'y I am prepared to hear that I have only got hold of 
half the game (in which case some correspondent will perhaps oblige me with the 
rest); but there is cer‘ainly quite enough to make an excellent and interesting 
game, for, when the heap on the table is exhausted, each player ought to know 
exactly what the other holds—not that he often does. Moreover there is excitement 
over every trick, whether the exposed card be good or bad, for there is always 
the uncertainty as to the card which the loser of the trick will pick up; and there 
is room for banter too, as for example when, hearts being trumps, a small card 
of some other suit is exposed, and he who has the lead forces it into his adversary’s 
hand by leading a deuce, or tries to do so by leading a tray, and is sold by a 
deuce. In fact over Germar, Whist, as it was learned on that single day between 
Paris and Calais, one must think and one cannot but laugh, and these are the 
two essential qualities of a good game. Possibly these lines may come to the 
notice of the good Samaritan who taught me the game. If so, and if he writes 
to say how little I have understood, I am sure you will not mind the trouble of 
forwarding his letter to one who is—-NoT UNGRATEFUL. 


SNOWDROPS IN DEVON. 
[To THE Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers to see how snowdrops 
grow in Devonshire. I enclose a photograph which will give an idea of the 
luxuriance and perfection in which they flourish in some woods with which I am 
acquainted in South Devon. These particular snowdrops are so famous and well 
xnown that their owners have to keep a careful watch over them, by day and 
night, until the month of January has waned and nothing is left but the 
innumerable stalks, to show where once a colony of these lovely ‘‘ first blooms of 
spring ” blossomed and have vanished for another year.—A. S. K. G. 








LANDSEER’S STAGS’ HEADS, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I do not think many observant sportsmen-naturalists will agree with 
Mr. C. C. Macrae’s opinion that ‘*even now, and far more frequently in 
Landseer’s time, Highland red deer are found with heads as fine as the largest 
painted by him.” Though I do not know the collections of antlers mentioned by 
him, I do know several of the picked heads of the late Captain Horatio Ross’s 
collection, as well as most of the best-known large collections in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In none there is, so tar as I can'see, anything like the head we see on 
the ‘* Monarch of the Glen,” either for length, spread, or beam. One of the 
very best observers of forest fauna of modern times was, as I think many will 
acknowledge, the late Charles Boner, and I would ask Mr. Macrae to read an 
article of Boner’s in /raser’s Magazine for July, 1856, from which I quote the 
following criticisms on Landseer’s long-tailed stags with impossible antlers : 
** Landseer would make us believe that the red deer of Scotland also possessed 
an unusual prolongation of the vertebrae . . . the red deer to which he 
invariably hangs a long tail, have in reality no more such a peculiarity than he 
has.” Of Landseer’s ‘‘ strange incorrectness ” he speaks as a ‘‘ mental at erra- 
tion.” Of the exagge:ated size of the antlers he says, ‘‘a step further, and the 
consequence would be bombastic and caricature.” The picture ‘‘ The Challenge,” 
he calls ** the greatest abomination of all,” for the stags have long tails appended 
to them; while of the small size of Scotch antlers he remarks, ‘* especially in 
Scotland, where in comparison with more favoured regions the antlers of the red 
deer are most insignificant.” Not having the article itself, but only some extracts 
I made, at hand, I am unable to quote at greater length, but the above 
will suffice to show that the criticism of which Mr. Macrae complains was 
very mild indeed in comparison with that of the above well-known authority. — 
W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
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A FINE WISTARIA. 
(To THE Epiror oF *CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I do not know if either or both of the enclosed photographs of wistaria 
and weeping beech are of any use in your gardening article. I have not seen 
any better examples of either, even in your ‘‘Century” garden book.—C. H. 
CoMBE. 
[We gladly reproduce one of the photographs. —Ep.] 





CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In your issue No. 208 you have an epitaph which for long years I have 
had in this wise ; 
‘* Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 
Born at St. Keverne, died at St. Kew— 
Children there were five, 
Three are dead, two are alive ; 
Those who are dead choosing rather 
To die with the mother than live with the father.” 


I used to be a great collector of epitaphs, of course preferring those that were 
authenticated. At Madron, the mother church of Penzance, is the following : 


‘¢ Belgium me birth, 
Britain me breeding gave, 
Cornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave.” 


(17th century, schools endowed, the tom) has to be kept in order). 
In Morval Churchyard, also Cornwall, is : 


‘If anyone asks who here doth lie, 
Say it is father, mother, and I.” 


A pathetic one, said to be in Warwick Churchyard : 


** Poorly lived, poorly died, 
Poorly buried, and no one cried.” 


Any number of comical ones are extant, and appear now and again in different 
guise, so that one doubts their being genuine. I still see in my mind’s eye a 
go'geous black and gold headstone or board, with, at the top: 


‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
and always wondered who was answerable for it. One ‘‘ hearsay ” is amusing: 


‘* Father, mother, and I 
Wished to be buried asunder ; 
Father and mother lies here, 
And I lies yonder.”—PEN, Penzance. 


A BELGIAN BRAKE. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lirg.”] 
S1r,—In travelling through Belgium, and especially in the district of which the 
famous Grotte de Han is the centre, one is struck by the fact that the brakes of 
almost all the conveyances are protected by an old shoe, in the manner shown in 
the accompanying photograph, which perhaps you may like to reproduce in your 
interesting journal—ANGLO-SAXON. 





